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A CRISIS IN THE AFFAIRS OF 
MR. JOHN BULL, 


AS RELATED BY MRS. BULL TO THE CHILDREN, 


Mrs. Buxt and her rising family were 
seated round the fire, one November evening 
| at dusk, when all was mud, mist, and dark- 
| ness, out of doors, and a good deal of fog had 
| even got into the family parlor. To say the 
truth, the parlor was on no occasion fog-proof, 
and had, at divers notable times, been so 
| misty as to cause the whole Bull family to 
grope about, in a most confused manner, 

and make the strangest mistakes. But, there 
| was an excellent ventilator over the family 

fire-place (not one of Dr. Arnott’s, though it 
| was of the same class, being an excellent in- 
vention, called Common Sense), and hence, 
_ though the fog was apt to get into the parlor 
through a variety of chinks, it soon got out 
| again, and left the Bulls at liberty to see what 
| o'clock it was, by the solid, steady-going, 
family time-piece: which went remarkably 
well in the long run, though it was apt, at 
| times, to be a trifle too slow. 

Mr. Bull was dozing in his easy chair, with 
his pocket-handkerchief drawn over his head. 
| Mrs. Bull, always industrious, was hard at 
_ work, knitting. The children were grouped 
in various attitudes around the blazing fire. 
Master C. J. London (called after his God- 
father), who had been rather late at his 
| exercise, sat with his chin resting, in some- 
| thing of a thoughtful and penitential manner, 

on his slate, and his slate resting on his knees. 

| Young Jonathan—a cousin of the little Bulls, 
and a noisy, overgrown lad—was making a 
tremendous uproar across the yard, with a 
| new plaything. Occasionally, when his noise 
| reached the ears of Mr. Bull, the good gentle- 
man moved impatiently in his chair, and 
muttered “Con—found that boy in the 
stripes, I wish he wouldn’t make such a fool 
| of himself ! ” 
“He ll quarrel with his new toy soon, I 
| know,” observed the discreet Mrs. Bull, “and 
then he’ll begin to knock it about. But we 
mustn’t expect to find old heads on young 
shoulders.” 

“That can’t be, Ma,” said Master C. J. 
London, who was a sleek, shining-faced boy. 

“ And why, then, did you expect to find an 
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| old head on Young England’s shoulders ?” 


retorted Mrs. Bull, turning quickly on him. 

“T didn’t expect to find an old head on 
Young England’s shoulders!” cried Master 
C. J. London, putting his left-hand knuckles 
to his right eye. 

“You didn’t expect it, you naughty boy ?” 
said Mra. Bull, re tame 

“No!” whimpered Master C. J. London. 
“Tam sure I never did. Oh, oh, oh!” 

“Don’t go on in that way, don’t!” said 
Mrs. Bull, “but behave better in future. 
What did you mean by playing with Young 
England at ali?” 

“T didn’t mean any harm !” cried Master 
C. J. London, applying, in his increased dis- 
tress, the knuckles of his right hand to his 
right eye, and the knuckles of his left hand 
to his left eye. 

“T dare say you didn’t!” returned Mrs. 
Bull. “Hadn’t you had warning enough, 
about playing with candles and candlesticks? | 
How often had you been told that your poor , | 
father’s house, long before you were born, 
was in danger of being reduced to ashes by 
candles and candlesticks ? And when Young 
England and his companions began to put 
their shirts on, over their clothes, and to play 
all sorts of fantastic tricks in them, why 
didn’t you come and tell your poor father and 
me, like a dutiful C. J. London ?” 

“Because the rubric—” Master C. J. 
London was beginning, when Mrs. Bull took 
him up short. 

“Don’t talk to me about the Rubric, or 
youll make it worse!” said Mrs. Bull, 
shaking her head at him. “ Just exactly what 
the Rubric meant then, it means now ; and 
just exactly what it didn’t mean then, it don’t 
mean now. You are taught to act, according 
to the spirit, not the letter; and you know 
what its spirit must be, or you wouldn’t be. 
No, C. J. London!” said Mrs. Bull, empha- 
tically. “If there were any candles or candle- 
sticks in the spirit of your lesson-book, 
Master Wiseman would have been my boy, 
and not you !” 

Here, Master C. J. London fell a crying 
more grievously than before, sobbing, “ Oh, 
Ma! Master Wiseman with his red legs, your 
boy! Oh, oh, oh!” 

“Will you be quiet,” returned Mrs. Bull, 
“and let your poor father rest ? Iam ashamed 
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of you. Yow to go and play with a parcel of | 
sentimental girls, and dandy boys! Is that| 
your bringing up?” 

“T didn ’t know they were’ fond of Master | 
Wiseman,” protested Master C. J. London, | 
still crying. 

“ You didn’t know, Sir!” retorted Mrs. | 
Bull. “Don’t tell me! Then you ought to| 
have known. Other people knew. You were | 
told often enough, at the time, what it would 
come to. You didn’t want a ghost, I sup- 
pose, to warn you that when they got to 
candlesticks, they ’d get to candles ; and that | 
when they got to candles, they’d get to 
lighting ’em ; and that when they began to 
put their shirts on outside, and to play at 
monks and friars, it was as natural that Master 
Wiseman should be encouraged to put on a 
pair of red-stockings, and a red hat, and to 
commit I don’t know what other Tom-fooleries 
and make a perfect Guy Fawkes of himself 
in more ways than one. Is it because you 
are a Bull, that you are not to be roused till | 
they shake searlet close to your very eyes ?” 
said Mrs. Bull indignantly. 

Master C. J. London still repeating “Oh, oh, 
oh !” in a very plaintive manner, screwed his 
knuckles into his eyes until there appeared 
considerable danger of his screwing his eyes 
out of his head. ‘But, little John (who though | 
of a spare figure was a very spirited boy), | 
started up from the little bench on which he | 
sat ; gave Master C.J. London a hearty pat on 
the back (accompanied, however, with a slight 

ke in the ribs); and told him that if| 

faster Wiseman, or Young England, or any 
of those fellows, wanted anything for himself, 


all over the parlor. 
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“You must be very careful,” said the 
worthy lady, “how you mention that name ; 
for, your poor father has so many unpleasant 
experiences of those Bulls of Rome—Bless 
the man! he’ll do somebody a mischief.” 

Mr. Bull, lashing out again more violently 
than before, upset the fender, knocked down 
the fire-irons, kicked over the brass footman, 
and, whisking his silk handkerchief off his 
head, chased the Pussy on the rug clean out 
of the room into the passage, and so out of 
the street-door into the night; the Pussy 
having, (as was well known to the children in 
general,) originally strayed from the Bulls of 
Rome into Mr."Bull’s assembled family. After 
the achievement of this crowning feat, Mr, 
Bull came back, and in a highly excited state 
performed a sort of war-dance in his top-boots, 
Finally, he sank into 
his arm-chair, and covered himself up again, 

Master C. J. London, who was by no 
means sure that Mr. Bull in his heat would 
not come down upon him for the lateness of 


| his exercise, took refuge behind his slate and 
| behind little John, who 


yas a perfect game- 
cock. But, Mr. Bull having concluded his 
war-dance without injury to any one, the boy 
crept out, with the rest of the family, to the 


| knees of Mrs. Bull, who thus addressed them, 


taking little John into her lap before she 
began : 

“The B.’s of R.,” said Mrs. Bull, getting, 
by this prudent device, over the obnoxious 
words, “caused your poor father a world of 
trouble, before any one of you were born, 
They pretended to be related to us, and to 
have some influence in our family; but it 


he (little John) was the boy to give it him. | can’t be allowed fora single moment—nothing 
Hereupon, Mrs. Bull, who was always proud | will ever induce your poor father to hear of 
of the child, and always had been, since his| it; let them disguise or constrain themselves 
measure was first taken for an entirely new|now and then, as they will, they are, by 
suit of clothes to wear in Common, could not | nature, an insolent, audacious, oppressive, 
refrain from catching him up on her knee and | intolerable race.” 
kissing him with great affection, while the} Here little John doubled his fists, and began 
whole family expressed their delight in| squaring at the Bulls of Rome, as he saw 
various significant ways. | those pretenders with his mind’s eye. Master 
“You are a noble boy, little John,” said} C. J. London, after some considerable reflee- 
Mrs. Bull, with a mother’s pride, “and that’s | tion, made a show of squaring, likewise. 
the fact, after everything is said and done! ” | “In the days of your great, great, great, 
“T don’t know about that, Ma ;” quoth/| great, grandfather,” said Mrs. Bull, dropping 
little John, whose blood was evidently up ;/|her voice still lower, as she glanced at Mr. 
“but if these chaps and their backers, the | Bull in his repose, “the Bulls of Rome were 
Bulls of Rome ”— |not so utterly hateful to our family as they 
Here Mr. Bull, who was only half asleep, | are at present. We didn’t know them so well, 
kicked out in such an alarming manner, that |and our family were very ignorant and low 
for some seconds, his boots gyrated fitfully all |in the world. But, we have gone on advancing 
over the family hearth, filling the whole|in every generation since then; and now we 
circle with consternation. For, when Mr. | are taught, by all our family history and ex- 
Bull did kick, his kick was tremendous. | perience, and by the most limited exercise of 
And he always kicked, when the Bulls of} our rational faculties, That our knowledge, 
Rome were mentioned. | liberty, progress, social welfare and happiness, 
Mrs. Bull holding up her finger as an/are wholly irreconcileable and inconsistent 
injunction to the children to keep quiet,|with them. That the Bulls of Rome are not 
sagely observed Mr. Bull from the opposite side | only the enemies of our family, but of the 
of the fireplace, until he calmly dozed again, | whole human race. That wherever they 0, 
when she recalled the scattered family to their | they perpetuate misery, oppression, darkness, 
former positions, and spoke in a low tone. and ignorance. That they are easily made 
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the tools of the worst of men for the worst of 
purposes ; and that they cannot be endured 
by your poor father, or by any man, woman, 
or child, of common sense, who has the least 
connexion with us.” 

Little John, who had gradually left off 
squaring, looked hard at his aunt, Miss Erin- 
gobragh, Mr, Bull’s sister, who was grovelling 
on the ground, with her head in the ashes. 
This unfortunate lady had been, for a length 
of time, in a horrible condition of mind and 
body, and presented a most lamentable spec- 
tacle of disease, dirt, rags, superstition, and 
degradation. 

Mrs. Bull, observing the direction of the 
child’s glance, smoothed little John’s hair, 
and directed her next observations to him. 

“Ah! You may well look at the poor thing, 
John!” said Mrs. Bull; “for the Bulls of 
Rome have had far too much to do with her 
present state. There have been many other 
causes at work to destroy the strength of her 
constitution, but the Bulls of Rome have been 
at the bottom of it ; and, depend upon it, wher- 
ever you see-a condition at all resembling hers, 
you will find, on inquiry, that the sufferer has 
allowed herself to be dealt with by the Bulls of 
Rome. The cases of squalor and ignorance, 
in all the world most like your aunt’s, are to 
be found in their own household ; on the steps 
of their doors ; in the heart of their homes. 
In Switzerland, you may cross a line, no 
broader than a bridge or a hedge, and know, 


in an instant, where the Bulls of Rome have 
been received, by the condition of the family. 
Wherever the Bulls of Rome have the most 
influence, the family is sure to be the most 


abject. Put your trust in those Bulls, John, 
and it’s in the inevitable order and sequence 


of things, that you must come to be something | 


like your Aunt, sooner or later.” 

“T thought the Bulls of Rome had got into 
difficulties, and run away, Ma ?” said little John, 
looking up into his mother’s face inquiringly. 

“Why, so they did get into difficulties, to 
be sure, John,” returned Mrs. Bull, “and so 
they did run away ; but, even the Italians, who 
had got thoroughly used to them, found them 
out, and they were obliged to go and hide in 
a cupboard, where they still talked big 
through the key-hole, and presented one of 
the most contemptible and ridiculous exhibi- 
tions that ever were seen on-earth. However, 
they were taken out of the cupboard by some 
friends of theirs—friends, indeed! who care 
as much about them as I do for the sea- 
serpent ; but who happened, at the moment, 
to find it necessary to play at soldiers, to 
amuse their fretful children, who did’nt 
know what they wanted, and, what was 
worse, would have it—and so the Bulls got 
back to Rome. And at Rome they are any- 
thing but safe to stay, as you'll find, my dear, 
one of these odd mornings.” 

“Then, if they are so unsafe, and so 
found out, Ma,” said Master C. J. London, 
“how come they to interfere with us, now?” 

















“Oh, C. J. London!” returned Mrs. Bull, 
“what a sleepy child you must be, to put 
such a question! Don’t you know that the 
more they are found out, and the weaker 
they are, the more important it must be to 
them to impose upon the ignorant people 
near them, by pretending to be closely con- 
nected with a person so much looked up to 
as your poor father ?” 

“ Why, of course!” cried little John to his 
brother. “Oh, you stupid !” 

“And I am ashamed to have to repeat, 
C. J. London,” said Mrs, Bull, “that, but for 
your friend, Young England, and the encou- 
ragement you gave to that mewling little 
Pussy, when it strayed here—don’t say you 
did’nt, you naughty boy, for you did !”"~ 

“You know you did!” said little John. 

Master C. J. London began to ery again. 

“Don’t do that,” said Mrs. Bull, sharply, 
“but be a better boy in future! I say, I am 
ashamed to have to repeat, that, but for that, 
the Bulls of Rome would never have had 
the audacity to call their connexion, Master 
Wiseman, your poor father’s child, and to 
appoint him, with his red hat and stockings, 
and his mummery and flummery, to a portion 
of your father’s estates—though, for the 
matter of that, there is nothing to prevent 
their appointing him to the Moon, except 
the difficulty of getting him there! And so, 
your poor father’s affairs have been brought 
to this crisis: that he has to deal with an 
insult which is perfectly absurd, and yet 
which he must, for the sake of his family, in 
all time to come, decisively and seriously 
deal with, in order to detach himself, once 
and for ever, from these Bulls of Rome; and 
show how impotent they are. There’s diffi- 
culty and vexation, you have helped to bring 
upon your father, you bad child !” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Master C. J. London. 
“Oh, I never went to do it. Oh, oh, oh!” 

“Hold your tongue!” said Mrs. Bull, 
“and do a good exercise! Now that your 
ather has turned that Pussy out of doors, go 
on with your exercise, like a man; and let 
us have no more playing with any one con- 
nected with those Bulls of Rome; between 
whom and you there is a great gulf fixed, as 
you ought to have known in the beginning. 
Take your fingers out of your eyes, dir, and 
do your exercise ! ” 

“Or I'll come and pinch you!” said 
little John. 

“John,” said Mrs. Bull, “you leave him 
alone. Keep your eye upon him, and, if you 
find him relapsing, tell your father.” 

“Oh, won’t I neither !” cried little John. 

“Don’t be vulgar,” said Mrs. Bull. “Now, 
John, IT can trust you. Whatever you do, I 
know you won’t wake your father unneces- 
sarily. You are a bold, brave child, and I 
highly approve of your erecting yourself 
against Master Wiseman and all that bad set. 
But, be wary, John ; and, as you have, and 
deserve to have, great influence with your 
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father, I am sure you will be careful how you 
wake him. If he was to make a wild rush, 
and begin to dance about, on the Platform 
in the Hall, I don’t know where he ’d stop.” 

Little John, getting on his legs, began 
buttoning his jacket with great firmness and 
vigor, preparatory to action. Master C. J. 
London, with a dejected aspect and an occa- 
sional sob, went on with his exercise. 





THE JOLLY BURGLARS. 


In the back lanes of a village, some two- 
and-twenty miles from London, there stands, 
or rather lurks, a hedge alehouse, called the 
Overthrown Cart. From an abrupt corner 
of ruined barns and pig-sties, on one side, and 
a stagnant pool on the other, in the high 
road through the village, a lane opens its 
ragged, bushy mouth, and runs straggling 
away for a couple of miles, when it widens 
out into a barren common. These two 
lonely miles are enclosed on both sides by 
squalid hedges, broken fences, the end of a 
neglected garden wall, a dry ditch, and a 
-turnip-field. At the right hand side of the 
garden-wall stood an old summer-house built 
of brick, like a little tower, the upper story 
being intended as a place to sit in, and enjoy 
the prospect of seven green fields, and a cow- 
shed, with nothing particular in the distance. 
This ruined summer-house was now over- 
grown with ivy, and had become the delight- 
ful abode of owls and bats. By the side of 
this part of the garden-wall, a pathway 
through down-trodden thistles and nettles 
ran sloping and winding till it opened into a 
narrow lane between dark high hedges, 
amidst which—and standing rather back—is 
the little alehouse known to its frequentors 
as the Cart. It looks just like the ugly half- 
hidden nest of some strange bird of prey. 

The alehouse stood back, in a gap between 
the two high ends of the hedge. A ditch 
ran along the hedge, over which a dirty 
board was placed by way of a bridge. The 
alehouse was built of old boards and worn-out 
timbers ; it was thatched, and in colour as 
black as dirt and smoke, and rottenness from 
the rains and damp, could make it. On a 
little piece of board had been painted a cart 
turned topside turvy, which was nailed up 
close under the projecting thatch, by way of 
a “sign.” In front of the lower window was 
an open space between the house and the 
hedge, of some eight or nine feet distance, 
where a flat board nailed on a tressel, served 
for a table, and a plank on two low posts, as 
a seat. A three-legged stool, and an inverted 
washing-tub, afforded accommodation for two 
more visitors, if needed. 

On this plank, and this stool, sat three men 
each with a pipe in his mouth. A brown 
jug with a broken nose, was upon the table, 
two pewter pint pots, and a tall white 
mug. The men—three well-known fellows— 
were James Humble, John Crick, and Eber- 
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nezer Pye, commonly called Lanky Go. As 
their persons are not likely to be so familiar 
to the reader, as they are to the country 
magistrates, before whom they have often 
been brought to little purpose, we will give a 
sketch of each of them. 

James Humble is a man of about two-and- 
forty, and rather short of stature, but of 
great breadth of shoulders, with a deep chest, 
and large arms, and thick muscular legs. He 
is a very powerful man, and of more activity 
than would be expected from so thick a frame, 
His features are heavy, and he has the look 
of a lowering bull. But sometimes while he 
speaks, the whole face lights up with a most 
malevolent and daring expression, as though 
he was ready to commit some ruthless act of 
violence. He has very short, thick, poodle- 
dog hair, a sunburnt complexion, and the two 
front teeth gone. 

John Crick is about thirty-five years of 
age, and of the middle height. He is narrow- 
shouldered and stoops. His legs are well 
made, from hip to heel ; but his arms seem 
rather deformed. He has red: hair, thin 
red whiskers, a speckled complexion, a 
sharp turned-up nose, very small and piercing 
grey eyes, and a large mouth, with very 
large yellow teeth. His hands are small, 
}and the fingers thin, bony, and in a continual 
fidget. 

Ebenezer Pye is fifty-two years of age, 
| He sits like a very short man ; but when he 
stands upright he is six feet two; his height 
being all in his legs. As he walks, his stride 
is immense, and he has a gaunt strange look, 
like that of some antediluvian bird. His 
face is very sallow, and his large hands are as 
yellow as a kite’s foot. He has a quiet, grave, 
rather thoughtful expression, and habitually 
gazes down his knees when he speaks to you. 
He has a bad cast in one eye, and has lost the 
forefinger of his right hand. He is continu- 
ally occupied in blowing a sort of inward 
whistling to himself as he sits looking on the 
ground. 

The dress of these three men, except that 
Crick wore a fashionably cut drab frock-coat, 
with a large blotch of grease in the middle of 
the back, was of the most blackguard kind, 
from top to toe, and still worse in its filthy 
neglect. It was evident they had been sleeping 
in their clothes for weeks, without once —s 
them off, or even washing their hands an¢ 
faces. 

These three fellows were burglars, and they 
were now engaged in settling the immediate 
operations of a burglary which they had been 
planning for some weeks past. 

“And she told you this?” said Humble, 
uplifting his lowering gaze, and staring in 
Crick’s face, half interrogatively, and partly 
repeating his words, in order to be sure. 

“ And she told me this ;” repeated Crick, 
as if put on his oath, and resolved not to 
contradict himself.” 

“Kitchen-maid, is she?” proceeded Humble. 
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“Secullery-girl, I said:” rejoined Crick, in 
correction of the inaccuracy. 

“Well then,” said Humble, after a pause, 
“T suppose she knows.” 

“*Course she does,” said Crick ; “and more 
nor that, she told me what they was a-going 
to have for dinner. Pig’s fry and a goose, 
and three biled fowls, and a knuckle o’ ham, 
pidgeon pye, and roast beef, and soup, and 
cheese, and a salmon, and wedgables—all 
sorts—and custards and roast weal, and a 
pint o’ s’rimp sarce ; besides lots o’ wine and 
ale, and grapes, and nuts, and plum-pudden, 
to be putt on the side-board, ready.” 

At the conclusion of this inventory, which, 
except as to the order of the “serving,” did 
considerable credit to the retentive memory 
of the speaker, the three men’s eyes all met, 
in a common centre, and the faces all gave a 
strange grin of greedy delight, quickly re- 
lapsing into a kind of morose gravity and 
self-restraint, as though, from the consi- 
deration that “work” was to be done before 

lay. 
, The house they had planned to break into 
| and rob, belonged to a tolerably wealthy 
family, named Frampton, with whom the 
“squire’s” son was to dine to-day. The 
squire was a rich man, and there were three 
unmarried daughters in the family he was to 
visit, so that the parents, on both sides, 
thought a match would be a very suitable 
thing—no matter which daughter he chose. 
| There were only three large houses in the 
| village, and these were at a considerable 
distance apart. The squire’s house was at 
the southernmost end; the house of the 
clergyman, who was also the magistrate, was 
at the northernmost end, three miles distant ; 
and the house of the Framptons’ stood just 
between. It lay back half a mile from the 
high-road, approachable by a long carriage- 
| drive of bright gravel, and was surrounded 
| by lofty trees. é 
| Opposite the white gates that opened out 
into the high-road, were the remains of a 
fourth large house in the village, which, 
having been the subject of an apparently in- 
terminable law-suit, had been suffered, mean- 
time, to fall into utter decay, so that it could 
| be of no earthly use to the winner. One 
| wing of it had fallen down, and every windy 
| night it was expected the whole would come 
| to the ground. There was a large lawn at 
| the back, over-grown with rank weeds, and 
then a great desolate garden of considerable 
| length, terminating with an old vine-wall and 
|| &summer-house, now thickly over-grown with 
ivy. On the other side of this ran the narrow 
| pathway, through wet nettles and thistles, 
| that led to the ugly little hedge ale-house, 
bearing the sign of the “Overthrown Cart,” 
in front of which the three burglars were now 
| Seated in conference. 

The totally uprotected condition of the 
rural populations, in respect of police, is a 

| fact little considered, or indeed known, by the 
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inhabitants of our cities and towns. The 
country “ gentry ” are very well aware of it; 
but most of them seldom think much about 
it, except when some neighbouring house is 
robbed; and the rest content themselves with 
relying upon their men-servants, door-bolts, 
and window-bells, a loaded gun hanging up 
in the cloak-and-boot room, and a large dog 
in the yard. Not only is there no rural police, 
but no continuous or combined efforts are 
made to obtain one. 

True, there is a mounted patrol. He is 
very valuable in the prevention of highway 
robberies. But his “ beat ” is confined to the 
high roads, and does not, and cannot, unless 
there are several, extend through the bye- 
ways and back-lanes of a village, and still less 
can he exercise any watchfulness over houses 
lying half a mile out of the high road. 
Hence, he is no protection against burglary to 
residences thus situated. 

Are there, then, no other means provided 
by the parish for the protection of the in- 
habitants of a village, and the due enforce- 
ment of the law? Yes, there is the constable. 
The village of which we are now speaking, 
has a very good constable. There he sits ! 

On a little bench, painted blue, beside a 
small blue table, at the left-hand side of the 
doorway of the “Royal George,” is now seated 
Matthew Pringle, cobbler and sworn constable 
of the village. Being a constable, he is, as he 
ought, to be, in the prime of life, and a strong- 
built man; and being a cobbler, he is, of 
course, short of stature, with bent knobby 
knees, hunched shoulders, thick-tipped grimy 
— fingers, a thoughtful face, and a bald 
head. 

Matthew Pringle had an empty bright 
pewter pint pot standing before him on the 
table. His arms were folded, and he was 
leaning back against the blue rail of the 
bench, looking up at a large sign of his late 
lamented Majesty, George the Fourth, attired 
in coronation robes of scarlet and green, 
trimmed with a profusion of rabbits’ fur, and 
wearing several oyster-shells, one of them 
with an oyster in it (though not meant for 
that) hanging round his neck, or stuck upon 
his ample chest. The sign slowly swung to 
and fro in the wind, as if graciously acknow- 
ledging the: homage which, it took it for 
granted, the mind of the contemplative 
cobbler was loyally offering to the memory of 
its august original. 

But it was not so. The mind of Matthew 
Pringle was at this moment occupied with 
the memory of James Humble, the burglar. 
What association had suddenly brought him 
into the head of the constable at this time it 
is impossible to say—unless, indeed, it was 
seeing the Vicar’s man go by, with a brace of 
hares, for almost immediately he bethought 
him that he had lost sight of James Humble 
these last six months. He wondered where 
he was gone. If he had been hanged or 
transported, Pringle would have heard of it. 
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At any rate, it was a good thing the parish filled—and passed it again to Mr. Frampton, 
was rid of him. | It was clear that Mr. Peter Tatman had an 
The last time he had to do with Humble] intention of seeing his host under the ma- 
was in a poaching business. The squire’s | hogany by the side of the dashing young 
gamekeeper came and knocked him up one} silversmith, before he took his leave. 
night, to go with him to look after three men| But the worthy tea-merchant was a well- 
who had got into the preserve. They hurried | seasoned, steady, port-wine drinker of the old 
off—found nobody in the preserve—but saw/| school, and Mr. Peter Tatman, beginning to 
three men lurking outside the palings. The | find about eleven o’clock, by certain sensations 
men ran off, on seeing them, but one of them | in his brain that the tables were likely to be 
slipped on the grass, and fell. So they seized | turned upon himself, made a virtue of that 
him, on suspicion. This was James Humble. | discovery, and swearing he would not take 
He said he was a hinnocent man, and refused| any more wine, rose to depart. Before he 
to go to the lock-up. Accordingly, they had| went, however, he insisted on helping to 
to force him all the way to the lock-up, which | draw Mr. Pine from beneath the table, and 
was close against the magistrate’s house, full | merrily lent his aid in leading him up to bed, 
three miles off. It took them all night to get| followed by young Frank Frampton, whose 
him there—from eleven o’clock at night till| sleep at an early period of the engagement 
four in the morning. While they were thus| had saved him from the future effects to which 
engaged, “ somebody” went into the preserve, |the dashing young silversmith had fallen a 
and deliberately bagged half the game that} victim. 
was there. Nothing could be proved against! The ladies had all retired to bed, Mrs, 
Humble, and the reverend magistrate was} Frampton having left strict injunctions to 
obliged to let him go, with a severe repri-| Margy, the elder housemaid to collect all the 
mand, and a solemn warning to take care| plate, and lock it up in the china closet ad- 
~what he was about—which Humble promised | joining her bed-room, and opening by a second 
to do, door into Mr. Frampton’s dressing-room, 

We have now described two “festive | After this, they were to put all the glass and 
boards ;” the third, and greatest, is yet to|china on the side-board, till the morning; 
come. carry down to the cellar all bottles that were 
. The family of the Framptons comprised old | uncorked ; lock the cellar, and then go round 
Mr. Frampton, who was a _ retired tea-| the house, rake all fires out, see all fast, and 
merchant ; his wife ; his son Frank, a country | go to bed. 
youth, of nineteen, devoted to dogs and a| Margy was a very careful middle-aged 
duck-gun ; three marriageable daughters ;; woman, and duly performed the task in all 
two housemaids ; a good plain cook ; an old} its branches. She was even more than usually 
gardener, who sometimes drove the chaise, particular in attaching bells, and fastening 
and waited at table when there was a dinner-| window-shutters and doors. This done, she 
party ; and a boy, who looked after the horse, | sat herself down alone in the dining-room to 
cleaned knives and boots, took letters to the | rest a minute. 
post-office, We. | All a-bed and a-sleep, mused the house- 

At the hospitable table of the Framptons’| maid. How silent the house was after all the 
was now seated Mr. Pine, a dashing young | noise, and_ eating, and drinking, and rattling 
silversmith from London, and young Peter| of plates, and laughing, and getting young 
Tatman, only son and heir of Squire Tatman, | men up to bed ;—and that Peter Tatman too, 
of the Hall. Young Tatman was proud) what a noise he made with his laughing and 
of all field sports; a capital shot, a first-|foolery as he went reeling out at the front 
rate cricketer, could run, or leap with-any | door, and fumbling his way along the dark 
one in the county ; was a merry companion, | gravel walk. Ah-—he was not like some 
amd would have been a favoured guest at | young men she had seen—and one young man 
most of the houses within ten miles round,|in particular—when she was just two-and- 
but for his intemperate wine-bibbing. He)|twenty. Here poor Margy raised her apron 
never dined anywhere that he did not get | to her eyes, and with a deep sigh rose, and 
drunk. | went up stairs to bed. 

It was now ten o’clock, and still young| The beds and their occupants were distri- 
Tatman sat drinking port wine, and Mr.| buted at the Framptons’, in the following 
Frampton who was scrupulous in his old-|manner,—which it is important to a right 
fashioned notions of hospitality, sat stupidly | understanding of what is to happen before 
passing the decanters from himself to the | daybreak, to note carefully. 
image of his son (this sportive youth having | To begin below: the old gardener slept in 
fallen back asleep in his chair, where he was|a room opening into a passage to the back 
now dreaming of past exploits with his duck-| area, leading up steps to the garden. The 
gun), and thence to the side of the plate of| boy slept on a little horse-bedstead in a small 
Mr. Pine who had vanished, not to tea and! dark room, close to the lumber-room, near the 
coffee with the ladies, but under the table.| back kitchen. There were three rooms on 
From this futile position of the decanter,|the drawing-room floor, one of which was 
young Tatman withdrew it at arm’s length—! used as a “spare” bed-room; and here Mr. 
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Pine, the overcome silversmith, was now | black one of the usual masquerade manufac- 


soundly sleeping. In the front second-floor 
room, lay Mr. and Mrs, Frampton. In the 
larger of the back rooms, two of the young 
ladies, and Master Frank im the smaller one. 
The youngest daughter occupied the front 
room above; the cook, another back room, 
with the scullery-maid in a closet opening out 
of it; Margy, and the other housemaid, the 
third back room. And now it is twelve 
o'clock, and all of them are fast asleep. 

It is a dark night in the latter end of Octo- 
ber. The day has been very mild, but it has 
rained hard since eleven o'clock. The rain 
has now ceased, and the wind has risen. The 
boughs of the trees round the honse shake and 
swing about ; showers of leaves fall ; dry bits 
of stick are sometimes blown against the 
windows ; the doors and shutters, and window 
frames, rattle ; and other strange sounds are 
made in the house, as well as outside, by the 
weather. 

But in the pauses of the wind, other noises, 
of a different kind from all the rest, might 
have heen heard, had anybody on the ground- 
floor been awake. The burglars had arrived, 
and having selected their point to effect an 
entrance, were now steadily at work. 

It is an axiom in the science of fortification, 





. . . | 
that a fortress is no stronger than its weakest | 


point. 


fastened, with bells affixed—so he said—as 


Lanky Go having been round to all| 
the lower windows, and found them properly 


well as the doors—which they had hardly | 


expected, after so convivial a party—they 


then held consultation, and unanimously fixed | 
upon the pantry window as the most eligible 


means of breaking into the house. 

The pantry window looked out upon a side 
lawn, where the clothes were hung out to dry. 
It was six feet from the ground, but there was 
no area between the wall and the lawn. 
window was without glass, amd covered with 
a frame-work of perforated zinc. 
moreover suphediel 
the window itself was narrow, the body even 
of a bey could not have squeezed through 
between them. 

Lanky Go, being much the tallest, aceord- 
ingly proceeded to effect his part of the task. 


The | 


It was | 
by two iron bars, and as | 


He placed himself close against the wall, and | 
with a keen file began to cut through one of | 


the iron bars. He worked quickly, and with- 
out noise. 
Humble and Crick, meantime, silently took 





out their several implements, and arranged | 


them for use. 
ful jemmy (a stout crow-bar), a centre-bit, 


They had with them a power-| 


screw-driver, chisel, files, a pair of iron pineers | 
ot a peculiar shape (made to pass through a} 


hole and turn a corner), and a large knife, 
with several tools in it, such as a small saw, 
two gimlets, a hook, a pick, and a cork-serew. 
To this armoury was added a brace of pistols, 
three bludgeons, a dark lanthorn, and three 
masks,—a green one, made of an old veil, a 


ture, though much bent and maltreated. 

One bar being announced, by a sign, as 
cut through, Crick advanced, and, with the 
jemmy, adroitly smashed and clawed out half 
a brick from the wall, about thirteen inches 
below the sill of the window. He then placed 
himself close beside Lanky Go, each bending 
his back, with his elbows placed flat against 
the wall, and his head pressed upon his arms. 
Upon their backs Humble now mounted. 
He then seized the lower end of the iron bar, 
just above the place where it had been cut 
through, and planting his left toe in the niche 
where the piece of brick had been torn out, 
he thus obtaimed a good “purchase,” and by 
main strength bent the bar upwards and 
aslant. He now leaped softly down, and 
made a back for Crick, who went to work at 
the sheet of perforated zine, which, in a few 
minutes, he opened all down one side, and 
folded back. He then thrust his head and 
shoulders in at the pantry window, and 
listened. 

“Go along,” hoarsely whispered Humble. 
Twisting his legs round at this exhortation, 
Crick dangled them down into the pantry. 
His crunched-wp head and shoulders faced 
his friends below for a moment, and then 
disappeared. But presently his hands re-ap- 
peared, and the fingers twisted impatiently in 
the air. 

Lanky Go instantly skipped up beneath 
the window with the centre-bit and special 
pincers, which he deposited in the hands, and 
they immediately vanished im the darkness. 

Humble and Lanky, after waiting a few 
minutes, till certain sounds within indicated 
that Crick had effected his entrance, moved 
slowly round to the area at the back, facing 
the garden. Lanky pointed to one of the 
lower windows, imterrogatively. Humble 
shook his head. “Somebody asleep there,” 
whispered he,—“ gardener or hoy ;” and then 
pointed to the back-deor down in the area. 
They descended the stone steps, and Humble 
applied his ear to the key-hole, while Lanky 
applied his to a erack in the top square of the 
door-panel. 

In the course of ten minutes’ suspense, 
they heard the gradual grating noise of the 
slow withdrawal of rusty bolts,—the gliding 
back of the tongue of the loeck—and the lifting 
up and laying aside of a chain. The door then 
slowly opened—and the muzzle of a duck- 
gun was protruded! It came out longer and 
longer, with steady, hostile advance—and 
behind it appeared, not the adroit colleague, 
John Crick,—but the hebbedehoy figure of 
Master Frank, in his shirt. 

“ Rascals!” cried he, “take that ! °—with 
which words he fired manfully about three 
yards over their heads, and struck the top of 
an ornamental pigeon-house in the middle of 
the lawn. Humble and Lanky were retiring 
precipitately, when out darted Crick, and in 


white one, made of ecartridge-paper, and alan instant pinioned the valiant young duck- 
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sportsman from behind. He began to bawl 


“Thieves! robbers! murd—” but Crick’s 
fingers grasped his throat, and he was thrown 
down, with a knee thrust deep into the pit 
of his stomach, which effectually silenced 
him. 

Humble and Lanky Go, who had rushed 
into one of the side shrubberies, finding that 
the cries had been abruptly stopped, conjec- 
tured what the turn was that had taken place 
in affairs, and emerging from the shrubberies, 
met Crick, who explained in a word what had 
occurred, “Goon!” said Humble, with an 
oath—savage at the momentary check. They 
returned to where the young man was left ; 
and thinking he might be troublesome if he 
came to himself, Humble dragged him into 
the passage, intending to look him up in one 
of the cellars. But as he was searching about, 
a door opened, and the gardener coming into 
the passage, cried out, “ Who’s there ?’ 

“ Nobody !” said Humble, ferociously, and 
striking him a blow with his fist that sent the 
old man reeling back into the middle of the 
room, he swung the insensible body of poor 
‘Frank along the floor, and Crick, taking out 
the key from the inside, closed the door, and 
locked it. Two of the male inhabitants of the 
house were thus safely provided for. They 
gave a hasty look round with the dark lan- 
thorn for the boy, but he was no where to be 
seen. Humble said they must waste no more 
time, but go to work up stairs at once, for he 


heard them moving. 

The three burglars now hastily put on their 
masks, and hurried to the foot of the stairs, 
seizing cloaks and capes from the pegs in the 
passage, with which they assisted the disguise 


of their persons. Humble led the way witha 
pistol in his left-hand ; Crick followed closely 
with the other pistol ; and Lanky Go brought 
up the rear with the dark lanthorn in one 
hand, and a bludgeon in the other—all ac- 
cording to previous arrangement. 

They heard the door of Mr. Frampton’s 
bed-room open, and his voice call out, “ Frank! 
Frank !—didn’t you hear a gun go off just 
this minute?” This was instantly followed 
by a scream from Mrs. Frampton, who cried 
out, “They’re breaking into the house !— 
I’m sure they are!” 

The words were still on her lips, when Mr. 
Frampton, who had been standing on the 
landing-place, rushed back into the room, fol- 
lowed by three men in masks. He had not 
even time to close the door. Mrs. Frampton, 
with a loud scream, hid her head beneath the 
clothes, and fainted away, while her husband 
ran to one of the windows, and began to throw 
it up, but was instantly seized from behind by 
the foremost of the men, and flung violently 
backwards upon the carpet near the bed. A 
pistol was then held to his head, while the 
ruffian, with horrible imprecations, threatened 
instantly to blow his brains out if he did not 
give up all his keys, and tell where his money 
and plate were deposited. 
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While this was doing, Crick ran down stairs 
with Lanky, and entered the room in which 
Mr. Pine had been deposited. The noise and 
scuffling had awoke him, and he had just got 
out of bed, and was standing in the middle of 
the room with an owlish stare, when the two 
men burst in upon him. He instantly stag- 
gered forward, demanding in thick accents, 
and a tone of authority,—* What’s o’clock ?” 
He was answered by a blow from Crick’s 
bludgeon, which laid him prostrate, and, if | 
possible, more senseless than before, while 
Lanky hastily possessed himself of a gold 
watch and chain, which he put in his pocket, 
They then left the room. 

Loud screams from above now attracted 
their attention. The two Miss Framptons, 
who slept on the second floor, had issued from 
their room, and seeing their father lying upon 
his back, with a man in a mask standing over 
him, had flown up stairs to alarm the maid- 
servants and their sister,—and immediately 
three windows were flung open, and they all 
began screaming, “Thieves! Murder! Fire!” 
—to how little purpose when there was no 
house within a mile of them! But Margy 
ran down to the assistance of her master, and 
darting upon Humble, who was stooping over 
him, tying his hands, tore him away. She 
was almost instantaneously seized by Crick 
and Lanky, who tied a handkerchief round 
her mouth and throat so tightly as almost 
to cause strangulation, and in this state thrust 
her into a closet in the bed-room, and locked 
her in. Humble, meantime, had rushed up- 
stairs among the screaming women, whom he 
seized and struck in the most savage manner, 
dragging them away from the open windows; 
and being presently joined by his colleagues, 
they forced all of them into the room of 
the youngest Miss Frampton, whom they 
threatened with instant death—presenting a 
pistol at her head, and a knife to her throat— 
if she did not keep all the rest quiet. Lanky 
then took a gold watch and some trinkets 
from a toilet-table, and they left the room, 
promising to return, and make good their 
threats, if any one again uttered a cry, or 
opened a window. 

The three burglars now descended, and 
entered the china-closet, where they gathered 
up all the plate. Mr. Frampton was lying 
quite helpless on the floor, bound hand and 
foot. As to the screams from the windows, 
they had been stopped, as matter of caution, 
but without much apprehension of results, as 
the house, as previously explained, lay back 
half a mile from the high-road, and no other 
dwelling was near. The burglars, therefore, 
proceeded systematically to plunder the 
house. Lanky Go kept guard, by walking 
up stairs, and uttering threats, and then 
descending to the bottom of the house. This 
he continued to do while Humble and Crick 
brought down the plate, and, entering the 
different rooms, carried off every small article 
of value they could find. They even swept 
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the whole of the nicknacks from the drawing- 
room chimneypieces, and threw them into the 
sack with the spoons and teapots. 

It will be recollected that young Frank 
Frampton had been laid senseless by a half- 
throttling process, on the first entrance of the 
burglars, and that the old gardener had also 
been knocked down. The old man, however, 
after a time, recovered himself sufliciently to 
rise, and availing himself of the absence of 
the watchful guard, Lanky, when he was up 
stairs, threatening the screaming women, he 
opened his window (his door having been 
locked from the outside) and let himself down 
into the area, which was only four feet below. 
He then cautiously entered the house, and 
went straight to the little room where the 
boy slept. The boy was gone. A thought 
struck the gardener, and he hurried to the 
coal-cellar, and there he found him hidden. 
The boy knew his voice, and crawled out, and 
they ran from the house across the lawn, and 
into one of the shrubberies, and so along the 
dark filbert walk, till they reached the arbour, 
and here they stopped to take breath. 

The gardener then told the boy to make the 
best of his way into the highroad, and find 
the patrol, and tell him what was going on, 
while he would hasten by another way up 
into the village, by a lane that would bring 
him out just opposite to the house of Matthew 
Pringle, the constable, whom he would knock 
u 





p 

It will now be requisite to revert to the 
departure ‘of young Squire Tatman from the 
convivial board of this unfortunate country 
family, and to bear in mind the peculiar con- 
dition in which he sallied forth into the 
dark night, refusing, with a flourish, all com- 
panionship of boy or lanthorn to guide his 
unsteady steps. 

He had not gone far along the gravel walk 
before a heavy shower of rain came on, and 
to obtain some shelter, he stepped aside among 
the trees of a plantation, through which he 
made his way onwards towards the high road. 
It so happened, however, that he emerged 
very much further off than he had intended, 
and being near to a little road-side inn, he 
commenced a battery against the shutters, 
which compelled the landlady to appear at the 
window, and then, having ascertained his 
“quality,” to come down, and let him in. He 
remained for an hour or more drinking brandy- 
and-water,—on account, as he pretended, of 
being wet through and through. At last she 
got rid of him. 

The young squire again sallied forth [into 
the night in a yet more “unaccountable” 
state than before, and after a time arrived in 
the main street of the village. Here he re- 
collected the house of two old maiden ladies, 
who kept five cats, through whom he had 
got a whipping when a school-boy, for fasten- 
ing a cracker to one of their tails on the fifth 
of November. He stopped—looked up at the 
bed-room windows—then down at the dining- 
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room shutters, and finished his vague con- 
templation by picking up a large stone, and 
commencing a loud hammering against the 
shutters,—and wound up by discharging the 
stone through one of the bed-room windows, 
while he set up a strange howl. He had the 
greater pleasure in doing this, because the 
house was within two doors of the little shop 
of Matthew Pringle, the constable. 

This nocturnal outrage quickly brought 
forth the poor maiden ladies to the windows 
of their several rooms, which they threw up, 
and began to scream, “Constable ! Constable ! 
Thieves! Thieves! Mr. Pringle! Mr. Pr— 
ing—ingle !” 

Another stone through the bed-room win- 
dow of the personage thus summoned, instantly 
brought that invaluable functionary to /is 
window,-—opening which he heard a similar 
salute paid to another window further on ; it 
therefore became a clear case that he must 
hurry off to capture the offender before all 
the glass in the village was demolished. He 
commenced putting on some clothes with the 
utmost haste. 

Meantime the merry young gentleman had 
moved on till he found himself abreast of the 
principal inn of the village, viz., the “ Royal 
George.” The one faint lamp of the main 
street was just over the way, and shed a 
dim light on the benign aspect of the gentle- 
manly monarch above, which young Tatman 
found quite irresistible. So, he swarmed up 
the sign-post, and first lifted one hook out of 
its eye, and then the other, and down fell the 
great sign-board edgeways in the road. 

Down slid the pleasant young gentleman, 
and taking up his Majesty on his back, with 
the face turned outwards, and looking benignly 
on all behind,—moved onwards with his 
burthen, staggering, yet secure on his legs, 
and at a good pace. 

It was a cold wet night, and Matthew 
Pringle had thought it advisable to put on 
most of his clothes before he issued forth on 
duty. He was out soon enough to observe a 
figure going up the main street at no great 
distance. He hailed him, and then quickened 
his pace. As he got nearer, he saw it was a 
man walking off with some booty—a great 
square box, as it seemed! He summoned 
him to stop in the Queen’s name !—but the 
midnight robber only quickened his pace. 
Pringle quickened his. The figure began to 
run. Pringle gave chase; and away went 
the figure along the high-road, beyond the 
village, and presently turned down a deep 
lane, and ran scrambling through the dark- 
ness with aslushy sound ;—Matthew Pringle 
after him. 

But the house of the poor Framptons, 
which is being plundered all this time, with 
poor Mr. Frampton lying on his back, bound 
hand and foot !—as any country gentleman 
may be, at any time, by burglars—and his 
wife, and family, and servants all in momen- 
tary terror of their lives! What is to become 
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of them? A boy had been despatched by the 
old gardener, to run as fast as his legs would 
carry him, up into the high-road, and try and 
find the horse patrol, w hile he himself made 
his way to the constable’s house. 

Both of these were, to a certain extent, 
successful. ‘The boy was lucky enough to 
get sight of the horse patrol. Being unable | 
to contain himself after his recent excitement, | 
the little fellow instantly began to cry out | 
“Patrol! patrel! Thieves! O Thieves !” 

The guardian of the high-way pulled up 
his horse, but before the boy could reach him 
the patrol heard the sound ef footsteps of'| 
men running along the road through the | 
village. Making sure these were the thieves 
the boy meant, ‘who were now effecting their | 
escape, he set spurs to his horse, and galloped 
after the sound of the retreating footsteps. 

The old gardener, “dead beat ” from loss of | 
breath, arrived at the constable’s house. Here | 
he was met by Mrs. Pringle, in her huge | 
night-cap, who informed him that her hus- 
band had gone out after some villains who | 
were breaking all the windys in the village, 
‘and that the horse-patrol had gone after them | 
too—but they would soon be back, she hoped. | 

The chase of Pringle, however, was not | 
destined so soon to come toa close. Down| 
the long straggling back lanes did the robber, 
with the great box, run most vigorously, and | 
the constable after him, panting and gasping, | 
and with one hand pressed to his side. And 
now the sound of a horse’s hoofs is behind | 
them,—and ox it comes, but not very fast, as | 
the lane is so dark and slippery, and down | 
hill. The patrol’s bull’s eye lanthorn is very | 
useful It casts a great stream of light'| 
before them. He soon finds out that the | 
first man he comes up with, is Pringle—but | 
what is that which retreats! It is a large 
majestic figure attired in coloured robes, with 
a smiling countenance, and a fine high-curled | 
wig—and running down the lane backwards ! 

The lane suddenly becomes yet more pre- 
cipitous—and alas ! for human powers, even | 
in a promising young squire, down falls the | 
figure flat ;—and fi: atly lies, but still looks up | 
with a courteous smile—the august semblance | 
of His Majesty George the Fourth ! 

They picked up the strange complexity of | 
man and sign ; and by this time, the man was 
almost in as insensible a condition of being. 
Finding it was young Squire Tatman, the two 
parish authorities did what they thought best 
“under their diffieult circumstances.” They 
helped him up—wiped the mnd off his face— | 

laced him on the horse, the patrol walking | 

y the side, to hold him up, and the constable 
walking behind, humbly carrying the sign. In 
this way they escorted the young gertleman 
to his own house—good four miles from the 
place where they found him. 

How has it fared all this time with the | 
burglars at the Framptons? Excellently 
well, They have collected all the plate ; all 
the watches, chains, rmgs, and trinkets ; all 





| good to be merry—and wise. 


the money in the house, and all the light, 
portable valuables ; and they have brought 
all down to the kitchen, where Humble is 
placing them in a couple of small s: ucks, and a 
canvas bag, while Crick is setting out the 


| table with the remains of the beef, and veal, 


and goose and ham, &e. He has also found 
bread and cheese, and cold salmon, and a pre- 
served gooseberry tart ; and he is now going 
with a candle to the cellar for a dozen of 
wine. 

Lanky Go has issued forth into the lawn at 
the back of the house—passed through one of 
the side shrubberies, and approached a hedge. 
He gives a low, smothered whistle. The 
hedge is pushed aside,—and a rough, dirty- 
muzzled dog-like face with a red nose, and red 
projecting lips, is thrust through the aper- 
ture. The head has a little grey carter’s hat 
upon it, and the thick red lips are sucking the 
brass-headed handle of a whip, while the eyes 
seem to listen as much as the ears. 

Lanky bent forward—*“ Give her the rest 0’ 
the corn.” With this brief order, which at 


| once showed the driver that all had gone well, 


the brute’s face was withdrawn from the hole 
in the hedge, and Lanky returned to his 
friends 

The table was, by this time, well covered 
with “all the dainties of the season,” and with 
a squadron of black bottles, fresh from the 
wine-cellar. Crick was digging out a pigeon- 


| pie, and Humble was lying back in a chair, 


wiping his forehead with his sleeve. 


‘They had worked hard in one way, and now 
they fell to work in another. The execution 
they did upon the various contents of the 
| table, in the course of a quarter of an hour, 
| nobody but a jolly burglar would believe. 
They swallowed mouthfuls that would have 


|done credit to a Clown in a pantomime, and 
|drank port wine (Mr. Frampton’s finest old 


port—Bin D. 2) in beer tumblers. As for 
| champagne, they knocked the necks off the 
‘bottles, and let the wine spout down their 
throats. At length, Lanky Go, filling his 
| tumbler with a bumper of Madeira, took it in 
his right hand, and slowly rising, thus 


| addressed the company :— 


‘ Gentlemen, schoolfellows, and friends!” 
said he,—“I rise, at this early hour of the 
evening, in wirtue of my being the holdest 


|among you, and therefore most qualificationed 


to state a moral proverb like this—as it’s 
We have done 
our duties to-night—our carriage and orse 
and coachman are a-waiting for us under a 
dark hedge close by. Let us therefore take 
up our little property, and go our ways. But 
afore we go, 1 beg to persume to give youa 
lyall toast. Here’s to the elth and appiness 
of her most gracious Queen Wictory, and her 


|wise Members of ens who will not 


allow the country gentry to have a Rural 
Police to look arter them, and destroy our 
trade. And in this toast I begs to include 
the name of our worthy host, Mr. Frampton, 
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up-stairs, and to christen and denominate 
this house in future as the Sign o’ the Jolly 
Burglars !” 

Need we add—knowing how usefully the 
one horse patrol of the highway, and the re- 
motely dwelling constable, were employed, at 
this time—zeed we add, that these unmitigated 
rascals got safely off with their plunder ? 


THE DOOM OF ENGLISH WILLS. 
CATHEDRAL NUMBER FOUR. 


Ay antiquary cannot approach the city of| 
Chester from London, even m an express rail- | 
way train, without emotions more lively than | 
that class of observers generally have credit | 
for. Despite a sensation akin to that of being 
fired off in a rocket, and a pardonable fancy | 
that the hedges are endless bands of green | 
ribbon in eternal motion, that the houses, and | 
cottages, and churches, and trees, and villages, | 
as they dart past the confines of the carriage | 
window, are huge missiles shot across fields | 
which are subjected to a rapid dispensation of | 
distorted perspective ; yet these mighty evi- 
dences of the Present do not dull his mind to | 
the Past. He remembers, with wonder, that 
two thousand years ago, it was over this 
identical line of country that the legions of 
Suetonius lagged along after they had blunted 
the scythes of Boadicea, routed her hordes, | 
and driven her to suicide. Nor, when his 
propulsion per steam is ended at a station to 





which five iron “lines” converge, does he fail | 
to recal the curious coincidence that he stands | 
on the ancient meeting-place of the five great | 
Mercian roads, cut by those Stephensons and | 


Brunels of old—Suetonius and Agricola. | 
Though he is not slow to recognise the utter 
modernness of the booking-offices, the refresh- 
ment-rooms, the omnibuses, the mackintoshes, 
and of every other object that meets his gaze ; | 
yet the awful retrospection possesses him that 
he moves within the precincts of the most 
important fortified camp in Britain, and he 
almost feels himself a Roman in spite of his | 
hat. 

We will not say that our own fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Mr. William Wallace, | 
retrojected his imagination so far into the 
om while crossing th e Chester platform with 

is carpet-bag, because we are led to believe, 
from his report to us, that his views were | 
immediately directed to the more modern 
times of St. Werburgh, who founded the Abbey 
of Chester (once the most splendid in England) ; 
seeing that it is in the still-standing gateway 
of that obsolete establishment, that the objects 
of Mr. Wallace’s especial solicitude are now, 
and always have been deposited, since Henry 
the Eighth erected Chester into a diocese. 

His hopes of success in seeking out cer- 
tain facts from the testamentary records 
of this see, were more slender than they 
had been while entering upon his errand | 
at the other three cathedrals. He had} 
written to the bishop for that permission to 
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search which had been by other prelates so 
readily granted, but which had been rendered 
by the respective Registrars so utterly 
nugatory, and had received no answer. 
Awkward reminiscences of the state of this 
Registry, as disclosed before the last Par- 
liamentary Committee on the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, fell like a dark shadow over his 
hopes. Up to the year 1832, the gateway 
where the wills are kept was, upon the 
Deputy Registrar’s own showing, neither 
“ fire-proof, sufficiently large, nor absolutely 
free from plunder.” The searching-office was 
a part of the gateway; and was as inadequate 
as other searching offices, The Chief Re- 
gistrar in 1837 was a sinecurist in the 
seventieth year of office, and was verging 
towards the hundredth of his age; having 
received, in his time, not less than three 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds of the 
public money for doing nothing. The fees 
for searches and extracts were heavy, and no- 
body was allowed, as in most other Registries, 
to see how the wills were kept. 

Such were the gloomy prepossessions of 
Mr. William Wallace, as he approached the 
archway which held the testamentary 
treasures of Diocese Number Four. He sought 
the searching office in vain, and at length was 
fain to address himself to the first passenger 
—a burly blacksmith—who, at once, in 
answer to his inquiry, pointed to a handsome 
new stone building, that stood within the 
Abbey Square. Was the blacksmith sure 
that that spacious edifice, which looked like 
a substantial Bank or a commodious Sessions 
House, was the Will Office ?—Quite sure. 

Mr. William Wallace ascended the steps 


| doubtingly ; and when he found himself in 


the wide passage of an evidently well-planned 


public office—so contrary was the whole 


aspect of the place to his preconceptions of it, 
and to his previous experience of other 
ecclesiastical Registries—that he would have 


jretired, had not the words, “Searching 


Office,” as plain as paint and capitals could 
make them, stared him full in the face from a 
door on his right. This he boldly opened, and 


|beheld a handsome apartment, so mounted 
| with desks, counters, and every appurtenance 
| for public convenience, as to put him in mind 
lof the interior of a flourishing assurance 
\office. “The room,” says Mr. William Wal- 


lace, in his report to us, “is furnished with a 
counter of ample size, extending round it, on 


|which you examine the indexes. On calling 
\for one or two modern wills, the clerks 


brought me a substantial, well-bound book, 
in which he informed me all modern wills 
have been, since the appointment of the pre- 
sent Registrar, enrolled at length, in a round 


| text, so distinct and plain, that illiterate 


per- 
sons might read them ; and not cupentele so 
as to become a source of revenue, as at Doc- 
tor’s Commons, where the unlearned, in what 
is called ‘court-hand,” are obliged to call in 
the aid of a clerk, and disburse a fee for the 
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wills to be read to them. I was informed 
that I could see the originals on giving a 
satisfactory reason to the Registrar, or, in his 
absence, to a principal elerk. So promptly is 
business done here, that I found the wills 
which had been received from Manchester 
and other places that day, had been already 
indexed—very different to York, where wills 
are sometimes not indexed for six or eight 
months, and, consequently, often not at all. I 
next inquired for some “earlier wills, and 
stated that I might probably want to have 
two or three days’ research, for a literary pur- 

se. On hearing this, the clerk informed me 
that the Registrar made no charge under 
such circumstances, except for the clerks’ 
time. I then called for about six early wills, 
and only one of the six could not be found. 
Afterwards I asked for the returns of several 
Parish Registers; each set of which are 
well and substantially bound in a separate 
volume ; for this a fee of three shillings and 
eight-pence is demanded; at York, for the 
production of a similar quantity of records, 
fifteen pounds is the price, without clerks’ 
fees ; and at Lincoln it would be impossible 
to collect them at all, many having been used 
to bind up modern wills, and for other such 
ses.” 


gy :, : 
Mr. William Wallace, pleasingly surprised 


at the contrast this Registry Number Four, 
resented to others he had visited and where 
ehad been so egregiously snubbed, determined 


to learn and see as much respecting it as 
possible. With this view, he applied, without 
any other introduction than his card, to the 
Registrar ; whose excellent custom it was, he 
understood, to be in attendance daily for 
several hours. At that time he was examining 
witnesses in a case for the Ecclesiastical Court, 
and handed the card to the bishop’s secretary, 
who was also in official attendance. “That 
gentleman,” says Mr. Wallace, “immediately 
came down, and informed me that the Bishop 
had written to me, in answer to my applica- 
tion, two days before, giving me permission 
to search, at reasonable hours, and that the 
Registrar, as was his usual custom, had not 
the slightest objection. I then asked to be 
shown the various parts of the building, the 
modes of preserving the records, which re- 
quest was granted without the smallest 
hesitation.” 

Our informant then goes on to say that he 
found the building—which was raised solely 
at the expense of the present Registrar, 
since his appointment in 1837—conveniently 
divided into different departments like the 
best of the Government oftices,—each depart- 
ment legibly indicated for the benefit of the 
inquirer, on the different doors. 


On the first-floor are the private offices of 
the Registrar, of the bishop’s secretary, and of 
other officials usually connected with the Re- 
gistry. That story ishowever chiefly occupied 
by aspacious room for the examination of wit- 
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nesses. Besides principals, thirteen clerks are 
employed in the building ; whose civility and 
patience were great enough to redeem the 
rudeness and grasping impatience experienced 
at the other three Cathedral Registries, 

The manner in which the records are pre- 
served at this Cathedral Number Four, is 
spoken of by our friend with satisfaction, 
His report to us is silent on rats, wet, mildew, 
smoke, broken windows, torn testaments, and 
illegible calendars. “Modern wills,” he 
repeats, “are copied at length into volumes, 
by the present Registrar, a practice which I 
regret is not adopted at York, Lincoln, Lich- 
field, Winchester, and other places I have 
visited. If wills of an earlier date than that 
of the enrolment books are {required to be 
taken out of the office for production in any 
Court of Law, &., an examined copy made 
for the purpose, is deposited in its place 
during its temporary removal from the 
Registry. The principal portion of the wills 
are deposited in a dry, but not a fire-proof 
building, in good repair, called the Abbey 
Gateway ; where, during the office hours, two 
clerks are constantly kept at work in copying 
wills that come in. These are kept in boxes, 
arranged upon shelves with just sufficient 
—_ to admit them, like drawers ; and upon 
the top of the wills is a sheet of pasteboard 
fitting the box, as a further protection from 
dust. The wills are alphabetically arranged 
in the boxes, which are of uniform size, and 
contain more or less letters ; the first box for 
1835, for instance, contains the wills of tes- 
tators whose names commence with A. or B, 
The wills of each letter are placed separately, 
and are divided into packets of one month 
each, so that the exact date of Probate being 
known, the will is found immediately. The 
wills are not rolled up as was formerly the 
case, but are kept flat, those on brief paper 
being only once more folded in the centre, s0 
as to form a foolscap sheet. I think the plan 
well calculated to secure preservation for any 
length of time.—The Registrar performs the 
duties of his office in person—the income of 
which, as stated in the ‘Times’ is about ten 
thousand a-year,—and attends regularly.” 

In this case the Registrar-in-Chief is his own 
deputy, and although his income is large— 
even after the great expense it has been his 
duty to incur, for suitable public accommoda- 
tion, and the loss he has voluntarily sustained 
by reducing the fees—yet it must not be 
wholly grudged to a gentleman who fulfils 
his office with assiduity. 

Before the period of its renovation, the 
Registry of Chester was as inefficient and 
exacting as the other three we have described. 
To whom the merit of the change and the 
contrast is really due, is not easily to be ascer- 
tained, although the present incumbent of the 
office must necessarily have the largest share 
of credit for it. We suspect, however, that 
the proximate impetus of the reform can be 
traced to the geographical position of the 
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see. It includes the busiest of the manufac- 
turing towns, and the most business-like, 
ractical, and hard-handed examples of the 
English character. The thorough-going Man- 
chester or Liverpool legatee would not endure, 
beyond a certain point and a certain time, the 
impositions, delays, destructions,and muddling 
confusion of the will offices in the more easy- 
going districts. Time with him is cash. 
What he wants he must have at once, 
| especially if he pays for it. He may be put 
off once or twice with a rotten, illegible 
index, or a “Come again to-morrow ;” 
but when he once sees that these may be 
obviated, he takes care to let there be no 

delay on his part, and agitates immediately. 
| To engage a Free Trade Hall, and get up a 
| public meeting, is with him a matter of no 
| more consideration than scolding his clerk, or 
| bringing a creditor to book. He has discre- 
| dited the maxim that “talking is not doing ;” 
and a constant iteration of pertinent speeches, 
ending with stinging “resolutions,” has been 
found to do greater feats, to perform much 
| greater wonders than setting ecclesiastical 
registries in order. It is possible, therefore, 
that the lay authorities of the Chester Re- 
gistry, having the dread of an uncom- 
promising community before their eyes, saw 
their safety in renovation ; and, like sensible 
men, made it, without that whining sophistica- 
tion, that grim tenacity, with which abuses 
are excused and clung to, in exact propor- 


| tion to their absurdity, profitableness, and 
| injustice. 


THE DUMB CHILD. 


SHE is my only girl: 
Task’d for her as some most precious thing, 
For all unfinish’d was Love's jewell’d ring, 
Till set with this soft pearl ; 
The shade that Time brought forth I could not see; 
How pure, how perfect seem’d the gift to me! 


Oh, many a soft old tune 
I used to sing unto that deaden’d ear, 
And suffer'd not the lightest footstep near, 
Lest she might wake too soon ; 
And hushed her brothers’ laughter while she lay— 
Ah, needless care! I might have let them play ! 


T'was long ere I believed 
That this one daughter might not speak to me ; 
Waited and watch’d God knows’ how patiently ! 
How willingly deceived : 
Vain Love was long the untiring nurse of Faith, 
And tended Hope until it starved to death. 


“Oh ! if she could but hear 
For one short hour, till I her tongue might teach 
To call me mother, in the broken speech 
That thrills the mother’s ear ! 
Alas ! those seal’d lips never may be stirr’d 
To the deep music of that lovely word. 


My heart it sorely tries 
To see her kneel, with such a reverent air, 
Beside her brothers at their evening prayer ; 
Or lift those earnest eyes 
Towatch our lips, as though our words she knew,— 
Then moves her own, as she were speaking too. 


I’ve watch’d her looking up 
To the bright wonder of a sunset sky, 
With such a depth of meaning in her eye, 
That I could almost hope 
The struggling soul would burst its binding cords, 
And the long pent-up thoughts flow forth in words. 


The song of bird and bee, 
The chorus of the breezes, streams, and groves, 
All the grand music to which Nature moves, 
Are wasted melody 
To her; the world of sound a tuneless void ; 
While even Silence hath its charm destroy’d, 


Her face is very fair ; 

Her blue eye beautiful ; of finest mould 

The soft white brow, o’er which, in waves of gold, 
Ripples her shining hair. 

Alas ! this lovely temple closed must be, 

For He who made it keeps the master-key. 


Wills He the mind within 
Should from earth’s Babel-clamour be kept free, 
E’en that His still small voice and step might be 
Heard at its inner shrine, 
Through that deep hush of soul, with clearer thrill? 
Then should I grieve-—O murmuring heart be still ! 


She seems to have a sense 
Of quiet gladness in her noiseless play. 
She hath a pleasant smile, a gentle way, 
Whose voiceless eloquence 
Touches all hearts, though I had once the fear 
That even her father would not care for her. 


, Thank God it is not so! 
And when his Sons are playing merrily, 
She comes and leans her head upon his knee. 
Oh! at such times I know— 
By his full eye and tones subdued and mild— 
How his heart yearns over his silent child, 


Not of all gifts bereft, 
Even now. How could I say she did not speak? 
What real language lights her eye and cheek, 
And renders thanks to Him who left 
Unto her soul yet open avenues 
For joy to enter, and for love to use. 


And God in love doth give 
To her defect a beauty of its own. 
And we a deeper tenderness have known 
Through that for which we grieve. 
Yet shall the seal be melted from her ear, 
Yea, and my voice shall fill it—but not here. 


When that new sense is given, 
What rapture will its first experience be, 
That never woke to meaner melody, 

Than the rich songs of heaven,— 
To hear the full-toned anthem swelling round, 
While angels teach the ecstasies of sound ! 


THE WELL OF PEN-MORFA. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.-—CHAPTER IL. 


Nest revived during the warm summer 
weather. Edward came to see her, and stayed 
the allotted quarter of an hour ; but he dared 
not look her in the face. She was indeed a 
cripple: one leg was much shorter than the 
other, and she halted on a crutch. Her face, 
formerly so brilliant in colour, was wan and 
pale with suffering: the bright roses were 
gone, never to return. Her large eyes were 
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sunk deep down in their hollow, cavernous 
sockets; but the light was in them still, 
when Edward came. Her mother dreaded 
her returning strength—dreaded, yet desired 
it ; for the heavy burden of her secret was 
most oppressive at times, and she thought 
Edward was beginning to weary of his enforced 
attentions. One October evening she told 
her the truth. She even compelled her rebel- 
lious heart to take the cold, reasoning side of 
the question ; and she told her child that her 
disabled frame was a disqualification for ever 
becoming a farmer’s wife. She spoke hardly, 
because her inner agony and sympathy was 
such, she dared not trust herself to express | 
the feelings that were rending her. But| 
Nest turned away from cold reason; she 
revolted from her mother ; she revolted from 
the world. She bound her sorrow tight up 
in her breast, to corrode and fester there. 

Night after night, her mother heard her 
cries and moans—more pitiful, by far, than 
those wrung from her by bodily pain a year 
before ; and, night after night, if her mother 
spoke to soothe, she proudly denied the exist- 
-ence of any pain but what was physical, and 
consequent upon her accident. 
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brought in a little baby, a neighbour’s child, 
to try and tempt Nest out of herself, by her 
old love of children. Nest’s pale face fiushed 
as she saw the innocent child in her mother’s 
arms ; and, for a moment, she made as if she 
would have taken it ; but then, she turned 
away, and hid her face behind her apron, and 
murmured, “I shall never have a child to lie 
in my breast, and call me mother!” Ina 
minute she arose, with compressed and tight- 
ened lips, and went about her household 
work, without her noticing the cooing baby 
again, till Mrs. Gwynn, heart-sick at the 
failure of her little plan, took it back to its 
parents. 

One day the news ran through Pen-Morfa 
that Edward Williams was about to be mar 
ried. Eleanor had long expected this intelli- 
gence. It came upon her like no new thing; 
but it was the filling-up of her cup of woe, 
She could not tell Nest. She sat listlessly in 
the house, and dreaded that each neighbour 
who came in would speak about the village 
news. At last, some one did. Nest looked 
round from her employment, and talked of 
the event with a kind of cheerful curiosity as 
to the particulars, which made her informant 


“If she would but open her sore heart to | 
me—to me, her mother,” Eleanor wailed | 
forth in prayer to God, “I would be content. | 
Once it was enough to have my Nest all my | 
own. Then came love, and I Knew it would | 


go away, and tell others that Nest had quite 
left off caring for Edward Williams. But 
when the door was shut, and Eleanor and 
she were left alone, Nest came and stood 
before her weeping mother like a stern 





never be as before ; and then I thought the 


grief I felt, when Edward spoke to me, was | 
as sharp a sorrow as could be; but this pre-| 
sent grief, Oh Lord, my God, is worst of all ;| 
and Thou only, Thou, canst help !” 

When Nest grew as strong as she was ever 
likely to be on earth, she was anxious to have | 


as much labour as she could bear. She would 
not allow her mother to spare her anything 


>*| 


Hard work—bodily fatigue—she seemed to | 


crave. She was glad when she was stunned 
by exhaustion into a dull insensibility of feel- 
ing. She was almost fierce when her mother, 
in those first months of convalescence, per- | 
formed the household tasks which had for- 


merly been hers ; but she shrank from going | 
Her mother thought that she | 


out of doors. 
was unwilling to expose her changed appear- 
ance to the neighbours’ remarks ; but Nest 
was not afraid of that: she was afraid of 
their pity, as being one deserted and cast of. 
If Eleanor gave way before her danghter’s | 





imperiousness, and sat by while Nest “tore ” 
about her work with the vehemence of a} 
bitter heart, Eleanor could have cried, but | 
she durst not ; tears, or any mark of commi- 
seration, irritated the crippled girl so much, | 
she even drew away from caresses. Every- | 
thing was to go on as it had been before she | 
had known Edward ; and so it did, outwardly ; | 
but they trod carefully, as if the ground on| 
which they moved was hollow—deceptive. | 
There was no more careless ease ; every word | 
was guarded, and every action planned. It} 


was a dreary life to both. Once, Eleanor | 





accuser, 

“Mother, why did not you let me die? 
Why did you keep me alive for this?” 
Eleanor could not speak, but she put her arms 
out towards her girl. Nest turned away, and 
Eleanor cried aloud in her soreness of spirit. 
Nest came again. 

“Mother, I was wrong. You did your 
best. I don’t know how it is I am so hard 
and cold. I wish I had died when I was a 

“Don’t speak so, my child. God has 
afflicted you sore, and your hardness of heart 
is but for a time. Wait a little. Don't 
reproach yourself, my poor Nest.» I under- 
stand your ways. I don’t mind them, love. 
The feeling heart will come back to you in 
time. Anyways, don’t think you ’re grieving 
me, because, love, that may sting you whem 
I’m gone; and I’m not grieved, my darling. 
Most times we ’re very cheerful, I think.” 

After this, mother and child were drawn 
more together. But Eleanor had received 
her death from these sorrowful, hurrying 
events. She did not conceal the truth from 
herself; nor did she pray to live, as some 
months ago she had done, for her child’s sake ; 
she had found out that she had no power to 
console the poor wounded heart. It seemed 
to her as if her prayers had been of no avail ; 
and then she blamed herself for this thought. 

There are many Methodist preachers in this 
part of Wales. ‘There was a certain old man, 
named David Hughes, who was held in 
peculiar reverence because he had known the 


| girl, and had a feeling heart.” 
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great John Wesley. He had been captain of 
a Caernarvon slate-vessel ; he had traded in 
the Mediterranean, and had seen strange 
sights. In those early days (to use his own 
expression) he had lived without God in the 
world; but he went to mock John Wesley, 
and was converted by the white-haired 
patriarch, and remained to pray. After- 
wards he became one of the earnest, self- 
denying, much-abused band of itinerant 
preachers, who went forth under Wesley’s 
direction to spread abroad a more earnest and 
practical spirit of religion. His rambles and 
travels were of use to him. They extended 
his knowledge of the circumstances in which 
men are sometimes placed, and enlarged his 
sympathy with the tried and tempted. His 
sympathy, combined with the thoughtful 
experience of fourscore years, made him 
cognisant of many of the strange secrets of 
humanity ; and when younger preachers 
upbraided the hard hearts they met with, 
and despaired of the sinners, he “suffered 
long, and was kind.” 

When Eleanor Gwynn lay low on her 
death-bed, David Hughes came to Pen-Morfa. 
He knew her history, and sought her out. 
To him she imparted the feelings I have 
described. 

“T have lost my faith, David. The tempter 
has come, and I have yielded. I doubt if my 
prayers have been heard. Day and night 
have I prayed that I might comfort my child 
in her great sorrow ; but God has not heard 
me. She has turned away from me, and 
refused my poor love. I wish to die now; 
but I have lost my faith, and have no more 
pleasure in the thought of going to God. 
What must I do, David ?” 

She hung upon his answer; and it was 
long in coming. 

“T am weary of earth,” said she, mourn- 
fully, “and can [I find rest in death even, 
leavingmy child desolate and broken-hearted ?” 

“Eleanor,” said David, “where you go, all 
things will be made clear ; and you will learn 
to thank God for the end of what now seems 
grievous and heavy to be borne. Do you 
think your agony has been greater than 
the awful agony in the Garden—or your 
prayers more earnest than that which He 
prayed in that hour when the great drops of 
blood ran down his face like sweat? We 
know that God heard Him, although no 
answer came to Him through the dread 
silence of that night. God’s times are not 
our times. I have lived eighty and one years, 
and never yet have I known an earnest prayer 
fall to the ground unheeded. Inan unknown 
way, and when no one looked for it, may be, 
the answer came; a fuller, more satisfying 
answer than heart could conceive of, although 
it might be different to what was expected. 
Sister, you are going where in His light you 
will see light ; you will learn there that in 
very faithfulness he has afflicted you ! ” 

“Go on—you strengthen me,” said she. 
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After David Hughes left that day, Eleanor 
was calm as one already dead, and past mortal 
strife. Nest was awed by the change. No 
more passionate weeping—no more sorrow in 
the voice; though it was low and weak, it 
sounded with a sweet composure. Her last 
look was a smile ; her last word a blessing. 

Nest, tearless, streeked the poor worn 
body. She laid a plate with salt upon it on 
the breast, and lighted candles for the head 
and feet. It was an old Welsh custom ; but 
when David Hughes came in, the sight 
carried him back to the time when he had 
seen the chapels in some old Catholic cathe- 
dral. Nest sat gazing on the dead with dry, 
hot eyes. 

“She is dead,” said David, solemnly, “she 
died in Christ. Let us bless God, my child. 
He giveth and He taketh away!” 

“She is dead,” said Nest, “my mother is 
dead. No one loves me now.” 

She spoke as if she were thinking aloud, 
for she did not look at David, or ask him to 
be seated, 

“No one loves you now? No human 
creature, you mean. You are not yet fit to 
be spoken to concerning God’s infinite love. 
I, like you, will speak of love for human 
creatures. I tell you, if no one loves yon, it 
is time for you to begin to love.” He spoke 
almost severely (if David Hughes ever did) ; 
for, to tell the truth, he was repelled by her 
hard rejection of her mother’s tenderness, 
about which the neighbours had told him. 

“ Begin to love!” said she, her eyes flash- 
ing. “ Have I not loved? Old man, you are 
You do not remember 
what love is.” She spoke with a scornful 
kind of pitying endurance. “TI will tell you 
how I have loved, by telling you the change 
it has wrought in me. Iwas once the beau- 
tiful Nest Gwynn; I am now a cripple, a 


| poor, wan-faced cripple, old before my time. 


That is a change ; at least people think so.” 
She paused, and then spoke lower. “TI tell 
you, David Hughes, that outward change is 
as nothing compared to the change in my 
nature caused by the love I have felt—and 
have had rejected. I was gentle once, and if 
you spoke a tender word, my heart came 
towards you as natural as a little child goes 
to its mammy. I never spoke roughly, even 
to the dumb creatures, for I had a kind 
feeling for all. Of late (since I loved, old 
man), I have been cruel in my thoughts to 
every one. I have turned away from tender- 
ness with bitter indifference. Listen!” she 
spoke in a hoarse whisper. “I will own it. 
I have spoken hardly to her,” pointing 
towards the corpse. “Her who was ever 
patient, and full of love forme. She did not 
know,” she muttered, “she is gone to the 
grave without knowing, how I loved her— 
I had such strange, mad, stubborn pride 
in me.” 

“Come back, mother! Come back,” said 
she, crying wildly to the still, solemn corpse ; 
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“come back as a spirit or a ghost —only| 
come back, that I may tell you how I have 
loved you.” 

But the dead never come back. 

The passionate adjuration ended in tears— 
the first she had shed. When they ceased, or 
were absorbed into long quivering sobs, David 
knelt down. Nest did not kneel, but bowed 
her head. He prayed, while his own tears 
fell fast. He rose up. They were both calm. 

“ Nest,” said he, “ your love has been the 
love of youth; passionate, wild, natural to 
youth. Henceforward you must love like 
Christ ; without thought of self, or wish for 
return. You must take the sick and the 
weary to your heart and love them. That 
love will lift you up above the storms of the 
world into God’s own peace. The very ve- 
hemence of your nature proves that you are 
capable of this. I do not pity you. You do 
yot require pity. You are powerful enough 
to trample down your own sorrows into a 
blessing for others ; and to others you will be 
a blessing ; I see it before you ; I see in it 
the answer to your mother’s prayer.” 

The old man’s dim eyes glittered as if they 
saw a vision; the fire-light sprang up and 
glinted on his long white hair. Nest was 


awed as if she saw a prophet, and a prophet he 
was to her. 

When next David Hughes came to Pen- 
Morfa, he asked about Nest Gwynn, with a 
hovering doubt as to the answer. 


The inn- 
folk told him she was living still in the 
cottage, which was now her own. 

“ But would you believe it, David,” said 
Mrs. Thomas, “she has gone and taken Mary 
Williams to live with her? You remember 
Mary Williams, I’m sure.” 

No! David Hughes remembered no Mary 
Williams at Pen-Morfa. 

“You must have seen her, for I know 
you’ve called at Thomas Griffiths’, where the 
parish boarded her ?” 

“You don’t mean the half witted-woman— 
the poor crazy creature ! ” 

“ But I do!” said Mrs. Thomas. 

“T have seen her sure enough, but I never 
thought of learning her name. And Nest 
Gwynn has taken her to live with her.” 

“Yes! I thought I should surprise you. 
She might have had many a decent girl for 
companion. My own niece, her that is an 
orphan, would have gone and been thankful. 
Besides, Mary Williams is a regular savage 
at times ; John Griffiths says there were days 
when he used to beat her till she howled 
again, and yet she would not do as he told 
her. Nay, once, he says, if he had not seen 
her eyes glare like a wild beast, from under 
the shadow of the table where she had taken 
shelter, and.got pretty quickly out of her way, 
she would have flown upon him and throttled 
him. He gave Nest fair warning of what 
she must expect, and he thinks some day she 
will be found murdered.” 

David Hughes thought awhile. 
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came Nest to take her to live with her?” 
asked he. 

“ Well! Folk say John Griffiths did not 
give her enough to eat. Half-wits, they tell 
me, take more to feed them than others, and 
Eleanor Gwynn had given her oat-cake and 
porridge a time or two, and most likely 
spoken kindly to her (you know Eleanor spoke 
kind to all), so some months ago, when John 
Griffiths had been beating her, and keeping 
her without food to try and tame her, she ran 
away and came to Nest’s cottage in the dead 
of night, all shivering and starved, for she 
did not know Eleanor was dead, and thought 
to meet with kindness from her, I’ve no 
doubt ; and Nest remembered how her mother 
used to feed and comfort the poor idiot, and 
made her some gruel, and wrapped her up by 
the fire. And in the morning when John 
Griffiths came in search of Mary, he found her 
with Nest, and Mary wailed so piteously at 
the sight of him, that Nest went to the parish 
officers and offered to take her to heen with 
her for the same money they gave to him, 
John says he was right glad to be off his 
bargain.” 

David Hughes knew there was a kind of 
remorse which sought relief in the perfor- 
mance of the most difficult and repugnant 
tasks. He thought he could understand how, 
in her bitter repentence for her conduct 
towards her mother, Nest had taken in the 
first helpless creature that came seeking shelter 
in her name. It was not what he would have 
chosen, but he knew it was God that had sent 
the poor wandering idiot there. 

He went to see Nest the next morning, 
As he drew near the cottage—it was summer 
time, and the doors and windows were all 
open—he heard an angry, passionate kind of 
sound that was scarcely human. That sound 
prevented his approach from being heard ; 
and standing at the threshold, he saw poor 
Mary Williams pacing backwards and for- 
wards in some wild mood. Nest, cripple as 
she was, was walking with her, speaking low 
soothing words, till the pace was slackened, 
and time and breathing was given to put her 
arm around the crazy woman’s neck, and 
soothe her by this tender caress into the 
quiet luxury of tears; tears which give 
the hot brain relief. Then David Hughes 
came in. His first words, as he took off his 
hat, standing on the lintel, were—* The peace 
of God be upon this house.” Neither he nor 
Nest recurred to the past ; though solemn 
recollections filled their minds. ‘Before he 
went, all three knelt and prayed; for, a8 
Nest told him, some mysterious influence of 
peace came over the poor half-wit’s mind 
when she heard the holy words of prayer; 
and often when she felt a paroxysm coming 
on, she would kneel and repeat a homily 
rapidly over, as if it were a charm to scare 
away the Demon in possession ; sometimes, 
indeed, the control over herself requisite 
for this effort was enough to dispel the 
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fluttering burst. When David rose up to go, 
he drew Nest to the door. 
“You are not afraid, my child?” asked he. 
“No,” she replied. “She is often very 
good and quiet. When she is not, I can bear 


“JT shall see your face on earth no more ;” 
said he. “God bless you!” He went on 
| his way. Not many weeks after, David 
| Hughes was borne to his grave. 

The doors of Nest’s heart were opened— 
opened wide by the love she grew to feel for 
| erazy Mary, so helpless, so friendless, so de- 
| pendent upon her. Mary loved her back 
| again, as a dumb animal loves its blind master. 
| It was happiness enough to be near her. In 
| general she was only too glad to do what she 
was bidden by Nest. But there were times 
when Mary was overpowered by the glooms 
' and fancies of her poor disordered brain. 
Fearful times! No one knew how fearful. 
On those days, Nest warned the little children 
who loved to come and play around her, that 
they must not visit the house. The signal 
was a piece of white linen hung out of a side- 
window. On those days the sorrowful and 
| sick waited in vain for the sound of Nest’s 
lame approach. But what she had to endure 
was only known to God, for she never com- 

lained, If she had given up the charge of 
Siaey, or if the neighbours had risen out of 
love and care for her life, to compel such a 
step, she knew what hard curses and blows— 
what starvation and misery, would await the 
poor creature. 

She told of Mary’s docility, and her affec- 
| tion, and her innocent little sayings ; but she 
never told the details of the occasional days 

of wild disorder, and driving insanity. 
| Nest grew old before her time, in conse- 
|| quence of her accident. She knew that she 

was as old at fifty as many are at seventy. 

She knew it partly by the vividness with 
| which the remembrance of the days of her 
| youth came back to her mind, while the 

events of yesterday were dim and forgotten. 
| She dreamt of her girlhood and youth. In 
| sleep she was once more the beautiful Nest 

Gwynn, the admired of all beholders, the 

light-hearted girl, beloved by her mother. 
| Little cireumstances connected with those 
| early days, forgotten since the very time when 

they occurred, came back to her mind, in her 
waking hours, She had a scar on the palm 

of her left hand, occasioned by the fall of a 
| branch of a tree, when she was a child; 
| it had not pained her since the first two days 
| after the accident ; but now it began to hurt 
| her slightly ; and clear in her ears was the 
| crackling sound of the treacherous, rending 
| Wood ; distinct before her rose the presence 
of her mother tenderly binding up the wound. 
| With these remembrances came a longing 
| desire to see the beautiful fatal well, once 
| More before her death. She had never gone 
80 far since the day when, by her fall there, 
| She lost love, and hope, and her bright glad 
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THE WELL OF PEN-MORFA. 


| 


youth. She yearned to look upon its waters 
once again. This desire waxed as her life 
waxed, She told it to poor crazy Mary. 

“Mary!” said she, “I want to go to the 
Rock Well. If you will help me, I can 
manage it. There used to be many a stone in 
the Dol Mawr on which I could sit and rest. 
We will go to-morrow morning before folks 
are astir. 

Mary answered briskly, “Up, up! To the 
Rock Well! Mary will go. Mary will go.” 
All day long she kept muttering to herself, 
“Mary will go.” 

Nest had the happiest dream that night. 
Her mother stood beside her—not in the flesh, 
but in the bright glory of a blessed spirit. 
And Nest was no longer young—neither was 
she old—*they reckon not by days, nor years 
where she was gone to dwell;” and her 
mother stretched out her arms to her with a 
calm glad look of welcome. She awoke; the 
woodlark was singing in the near copse—the 
little birds were astir, and rustling in their 
leafy nests. Nest arose, and called Mary. 
The two set out through the quiet lane. They 
went along slowly and silently. With many 
a pause they crossed the broad Dol Mawr ; 
and carefully descended the sloping stones, on 
which no trace remained of the hundreds of 
feet that had passed over them since Nest 
was last there. The clear water sparkled and 
quivered in the early sun-light, the shadows 
of the birch-leaves were stirred on the ground ; 
the ferns—Nest could have believed that they 
were the very same ferns which she had seen 
thirty years before, hung wet and dripping 
where the water over-flowed —a thrush 
chanted matins from a holly bush near—and 
the running stream made a low, soft, sweet 
accompaniment. All was the same; Nature 
was as fresh and young as ever. It might 
have been yesterday that Edward Williams 
had overtaken her, and told her his love—the 
thought of his words—his handsome looks— 
(he was a grey hard-featured man by this 
time), and then she recalled the fatal wintry 
morning when joy and youth had fled ; and 
as she remembered that faintness of pain, a 
new, a real faintness—no echo of the memory 
—came over her. She leant her back against a 
rock, without a moan or sigh, and died! She 
found immortality by the well side, instead of 
her fragile perishing youth. She was so calm 
and placid that Mary (who had been dipping 
her fingers in the well, to see the waters drop 
off in the gleaming sun-light), thought she 
was asleep, and for some time continued her 
amusement in silence. At last she turned, 
and said, 

“Mary is tired. Mary wants to go home.” 
Nest did not speak, though the idiot repeated 
her plaintive words. She stood and looked 
till a strange terror came over her—a terror 
too mysterious to be borne. 

“ Mistress, wake! Mistress, wake!” 
said, wildly, shaking the form. 

But Nest did not awake. 


she 


And the first 
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person who came to the well that morning | taking an affectionate leave of his worthy 
found crazy Mary sitting, awe-struck, by the | friends, accompanied them upon deck, where 
poor dead Nest. They had to get the poor | the boatswain and crew were in readiness to 
creature away by force, before they could | receive them. He there thanked them afresh 
remove the body. | for the civilities they had shown him, of which, 
Mary is in Tré-Madoc workhouse ; they | he said, he should retain an eternal remem- 
treat her pretty kindly, and in general she is | brance, and to which he wished it had been in 
good and tractable. a ee = — to have —- — adequate 
oxysms come on; and ior a time she 13S/return. One point of civility on 7 remained 
unmanageable. But some one thought of! to be tated betes them, idee, as it was 
speaking to her about Nest, She stood ar-|in his power, so he meant most justly to 
rested at the name ; and since then, it is as-| recompense to them. He then reminded 
tonishing to see what efforts she mikes to| them of what had passed, and, ordering the 
curb her insanity ; and when the dread time | crew to pinion them, had them brought one 
is past, she creeps up to the matron, and says, | by one to the gang-way, where the Boatswain 
“Mary has tried to be good. Will God let| with a cat of nine tails, laid on the back of 
her go to Nest now ?” |each forty stripes save one. They were then, 
SSS = | amidst the shouts and acclamations of the crew, 
CHIPS. (shoved into their boats; and the Captain, 
1 jimmediately getting under way, sailed for 
THE SUNDAY QUESTION IN THE LAsT | England. 
CENTURY. _—— : ees a 
WE slice the following “Chip” out of the LIFE IN AN ESTANCTA. 

“ Universal Magazine” for 1775. It illus- PART THE SECOND. 
| _ trates the condition of the Sabbath question | 
in Boston, America, about that time :— 





I am as thoroughly cut off from my kindred, 
|in this Buenos Ayrean Estancia, as it is well 
Some years ago,a Commander of one of| possible for me to be; and living as it were 
his Majesty’s ships of war, being stationed at | alone among a set of beings, whose language, 
this place, had orders to eruise, from time to| manners, and features are so different from 
time, in order to protect our trade, and dis-| those with whom [ was wont to associate in 
tress the enemy. It happened unluckily that | my youth, when I looked back to thirty years 
he returned from one of his cruises on a ago, I could almost fancy myself translated 
Sunday; and, as he had left his lady at/|to another world. My dress too, differing in 
Boston, the moment she had heard of the| quality only from that of the herdsmen and 
ship’s arrival, she hasted down to the water’s | shepherds, in fashion is quite the same. Were 
side, in order to receive him. The Captain,|I to accompany the High-Sheriff on Assize 
on landing, embraced her with tenderness | Saturday, I should attract more notice than 
and affection: this, as there were many spec-| either the Sheriff or the Judge. With my 
tators by, gave great offence, and was consi-| silver spurs, weighing between two and three 
dered as an act of indecency and a flagrant | pounds, my saddle accoutrements, so different 
profanation of the Sabbath. The next day,| to an English gentleman’s, my cotton trousers 
therefore, he was summoned before the|made wide as those of the Cossacks, my 
Magistrates, who, with many severe rebukes | waist-cloth and riding-belt, my long knife, 
and pious exhortations, ordered him to be| twelve inches in the blade, should I present 
publicly whipped. The Captain stifled his| myself in our old town, the Antiquarian 
indignation and resentment as much as pos-| Society would clap me into the castle, and 
sible ; and, as the punishment, from the fre-| say that I had come over with William the 
uency of it, was not attended with any great | Conqueror. 
egree of ignomimy or disgrace, he mixed} This is Easter Sunday, and I suppose at 
with the best company, was well received by | the Forth, the stalls and shows will be all set 
them, and they were apparently good friends.| out ; the roundabouts, the lads with their 
At length the time of the station expired,| dyed eggs, and the Gevedy men with their 
and he was recalled. He went, therefore,| baskets full of gingerbread, all im motion. 
with seeming concern, to take leave of his| When shall I see the old place again, is ® 
worthy friends ; and, that they might spend | question I cannot answer. It is quite as un- 
one happy day together before their final | certain when I shall see Buenos Ayres. Lam 
separation, he invited the principal Magis-|so happy in the Pampas, and enjoy such ex- 
trates and select men to dine with him on/ cellent health, that even the wish to leave 
board his ship upon the day of his departure.|them seldom enters into my mind. In my 
They accepted the invitation, and nothing | rides my dogs accompany me, and afford me 
could be more joyous and convivial than the | plenty of sport ; they ehase the fox, deer, and 
entertainment which he gave them. At length | all the wild animals that cross their path. 
the fatal moment arrived that was to separate|One brings me an armadillo in her mouth, 
them: the anchor was a-peak, the sails were | and if I am armadillo hangry, I earry it with 
unfurled, and nothing was wanting but the|me and eat it for supper. Sometimes they 
signal to get under way. The Captain, after|come wpon the scent of a panther, or the 
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puma ; but to these I give a wide berth, and 

press onward, My dogs are of all breeds and 

|| sizes. I have Lion, Wolf, and Hector, Robert 

| Tyke, and Richard Turpm. The females are 
Juno, Vixen, Rose, and Bess, the others are 
all Spanish names. The viseachas that burrow 
in the earth, the nutua that inhabit the lake, 
all come in for their share with the tykes. 
The old bulls that have retired from the 
cares of the world, and sought some seques- 
tered part of the estate to wind upa “youth 
of labowr with an age of ease,” afford especial 
amusement to the scamps, surrounding him 
on all sides ; one holding on by the tail, three 
or four at his head, and the others at his 
heels, he has no chance but to take to the 
water, and stand in the lake until they are 
compelled to retire, and leave him alone in 
his solitude. They know where to find these 
old gentlemen, and they scour along to cut 
the bull from the lake, and assail him, as the 
men call it, “de reta qguardia,” or, in plain 
English, from the rear. 

There are many incidents occurring here 
to relieve what you may think the monotony 
of my life. I will deseribe one :-— 

In the spring of last year I started from 


the Vigilante, where I had passed the night. | 


It was about sunrise, and at that hour the 
Pampas are delightful. In a favourable 


season, the scented trefoil reaches to the | 


horse’s knees. Covered with its yellow 
flowers, and laden with the dew of the 
morning, it reminds me of the clover fields of 
cultivated England. The animals all fat ; the 
land covered with cattle ; hundreds of young 
calves by the side of their mothers; the 


gambols of the sportive foals in the manddas ; | 
all seems health, increase, and contentment. | 


As I rode towards the Estancia, I approached 
two herds of mares, the leaders of which ap- 


peared to be in conference, and I was indueed | 
to think there was discord between them. | 
They now joined their nostrils close together, | 
then separated; and, from the position of | 


their ears, I judged that no arrangement had 
been come to. They were both what we call 
manidas alaidas (wild),and both horses, they 


young mares from other herds, Neither of 


them was known to me, and consequeutly | 
had not been “regularly appointed ;” on a| 
| sudden one of the horses bolted into the other | 


herd (he was a jet black) and, with his ears 
aback, and nose to the ground, he singled out 
& young mare, and carried her off In a 


moment to the rescue off went the other) 


horse, and a fierce contest was the result. 
First fastening with their teeth upon the 
crest of the neck or the withers ; now, both, 


as it were, in the air, on their hind-legs ;| 
then the heavy blows upon the ribs, given | 


with both heels; they were presently bleeding 
from the neck to the shoulders, the sweat 


running from thema as if a pail of water had | 


been thrown over them. Whilst this was 
| einen one of the manddas had been taken 
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off, unobserved by the black horse, and was 
out of sight before he discovered his loss. 
He immediately quitted the combat, and 
started off in search of his family. He came 
in the direction I was passing, and my horse 
immediately winced, and showed symptoms 
of alarm, so much so that I dismounted and 
held him by the reins. The stallion passed 
at full speed, at the distance of about twenty 
yards from us. When he was gone my horse 
appeared satisfied; I remounted him, and 
was proceeding at an easy gallop, when the 
frantic animal again made his appearance, his 
long mane flying out, and the white foam in 
flashes breaking from his mouth and haunches. 
Ever and anon, he would lower his head to 
the ground, as if upon a scent, and in this 
way he was coming up, hand over hand. My 
horse again became alarmed, and I let him 
go at his own speed. The black, however, 
was fast gaining upon us, when, as I ap- 
proached a lake, I observed some animals 
amongst the high bulrushes. I drove them 
out, They proved to be the missing herd, 
and the horse regained his family. He 
quickly collected them into a group, and drove 
them in the direction where I had met with 
them ; I have no doubt the combat would be 
renewed ; but I had seen quite enough. 

In the winter I am very much exposed to 
the weather, especially at night ; but as soon 
as the cock crows in the merning, all our 
Seated round the fire in the 
kitchen we take our matté, and at sunrise we 
mount our horses, and forth to the country. 
A ride of four leagues brings me home to 
breakfast, and the bracing air of the Pampas, 
with horseback exercise, makes me enjoy my 
roast beef and cup of coffee as much as if [ 
were to breakfast with a City alderman. 

When the hard, dry pampero wind is blow- 
ing, my house lets it in at every chink. On 
it comes from the south-west with nothing to 
arrest its progress. The Pampas are like the 
ocean. As far as the eye can reach, we only 
see a lonely cottage, as we see a ship im the 
Atlantic. The wind dies away at sunset, and 


| next morning a hoar frost, which vanishes an 
had founded their own families by cutting off | 


hour after sunrise. This is all the winter we 
feel in the Pampas; but the wind from the 
south-west makes a clear passage through 
poncho, jacket, ribs and all; and the want of 
comfort in the house, and proper clothing, 
makes us feel more cold here than in the 
hardest winter at home. Yet we seldom 
catch cold, and in general we all enjoy excel- 
lent health, which in itself is a comfort beyond 
all price. 

I breakfast in the morning at seven 0’elock ; 
by that time my horse is saddled, and waiting 
for me. I then proceed to one.or other of the 
distant cottages, and sleep there, or return 
home at sunset, dine, and at eight o’clock in 
winter, and nine o’clock in summer, retire to 
bed, and at three o’clock am again in the 
cocina, with my herdsmen and shepherds. 
Seated on small blocks of wood, or dried 
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es, 


bullocks’-heads, before a hearth enclosed with lthe tender calves, trotting by their mothers’ 


shank bones stuck into the ground—a fire of 
cow’s dung and tallow sending forth a flicker- 
ing light over the jet-black walls—behold me 
and my men. Elevated a little above his 
fellows sits the major-domo, arranging the 
duties of the day, or listening to their con- 
versation of feats with the lazo. Few of them 
can read ; they know of no other world than 
the Pampas; “their wants are few, their 
wishes all confined.” Like uneducated men 
in all parts of the world, they are everlasting 
beggars. No sooner do my little stores arrive, 
than they all fall sick; one wants a little 
biscuit, another a little sugar, and a third a 
little coffee. “Para remedio,” they cry. I 
verily believe if I were to receive a consign- 
ment of prussic acid, they would try a little 
“para remedio.” 

I have got my Estancia into prosperous con- 
dition. I found it on my return, in 1846, a 
complete wreck. It was a work of infinite 
labour and anxiety to bring the establish- 
ment into good working order. Forty thou- 
sand head of horned cattle, fopr thousand 
mares, and fifteen thousand sheep now over- 
stock the ground. I have three thousand 
oxen apart and at pasture from three years 
upwards, and two thousand more in the herd, 
which we now collect as formerly, and bring 
them to the rodio as tame as milch cows at 
an English farm. We consider here two 


thousand head per league as many cattle as 


the ground will fatten and maintain all the 
year round: this gives about two and a-half 
acres per head ; our stock is above that, as we 
do not possess more than one hundred thou- 
sand acres including the lakes, which will 
measure at least one thousand acres, besides 
the River Flores, which runs the whole length 
of the estate, or five and a half leagues. 

The spring months are always busy ones in 
the Pampas. The sheep are all to wash and 
shear ; the wool is all to be packed into bags ; 
the ox and cow-hides collected during the 
winter, together with the tallow, fat, horse- 
hair, sheep-skins, &c., &c., have all to be sent 
to market. The lambs are then to be selected 
according to their fineness, and their ears cut, 
both to conte their quality, and to show to 
whom they belong, ini case they should mix 
with any other flocks. All these duties 
occupy us during the months of November 
and December, and then we obtain a little 
rest until the middle of January, when the 
delivery of cattle for the market commences. 
This summer our labours have been materially 
augmented by a drought, which has been felt 
all over the southern part of the Pampas. A 
drought is to this country what a murrain is 
to the cattle in others. About the end of 
December our water failed in all the lakes, 
and then it was heart-rending to see the poor 
animals wandering about, unwilling to leave 
their homes. As I rode through them, the 
cows looked at me, as if to ask the major-domo 
if he could not procure them water to drink ; 


sides, seemed to feel, in the diminished 
| quantity of milk, that they, as well as their 
mothers, shared in the general calamity. The 
|cow clings with great affection to the spot 
where she has borne her calves; but what 
| feeling can resist the impulse of thirst? On- 
ward they move in search of water, and 
whilst their owner sees, with grief ofyheart, 
his cattle leave his ground, his neighbour, 
whose lakes still hold out, beholds with con- 
sternation his land invaded with blackening 
herds of cattle, that come, like the locust, 
to eat up his herbage, and consume his water, 
That being consumed, onward they move, and 
carry all his cattle with them. This has no 
remedy until a fall of rain replenishes the 
empty lakes. The cattle seem instinctively to 
know when this has taken place, and they 
gradually return home, bringing with them 
many of their new-formed acquaintances, 
Their owners then come to part them off, and 
we send out to bring home such stragglers 





as have remained behind. 

In March, we have to mark the calves of 
the year’s produce, about eight thousand ; in 
April to mark the foals, and cut the manes 
and tails of the mares, and that will finish the 
work of autumn. The last is hard work for 
the men and horses. We have to catch the 
mares with the lazo, and when inclosed, men 





forelegs, and when down the hair is cut away, 
and carefully tied up, packed, and sent to 
town, for exportation to England. 

My farm-yard boasts of plenty of fowls, at 
least two hundred, with English ducks, Mus- 
covy ducks, turkeys, &c., all in abundance. 
My dogs accompany me everywhere. At 
home they sleep at my door. When from 
home, and sleeping outside “ al fresco,” 
covered with my poncho, they form a circle 
round me, and then none dare approach me. 
My house is surrounded with weeping willows, 
very lofty ; in these the fowls roost. I have 
a little garden, in which I grow onions, peas, 
pumpkins, and potatoes, some fruit for the 
summer, melons, water-melons, &c. There 
are plenty of tame cows for milk, eggs by the 
bushel. My house, or thatched cottage, has 
three rooms, and my country house has a 
spare bed for the stranger. 

In the early part of April 1849, having sold 
all the bovillos (oxen) from two-and-a-half 
years old and upwards, and all the fat vacas 
(cows) from three years and upwards, we 
assembled at San Carlos to commence the 
delivery. For this purpose we hired twenty 
men by the day to do the work on their own 
horses, and we drafted ten more from the 
different puestos, to assist in the secondary 
operations. The whole were placed under 
the orders of my capataz major. I merely 
attended to overlook the duty, and to be at 
hand in case any unforeseen difficulty might 
arise. 

All the preliminary arrangements being 





on foot throw them down by entangling their | 
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ons were appointed to take 
charge of the horses, with orders to keep 
near the sennelo.* The cavalcade moved 
forwards, taking with them twelve tame oxen, 
the lads with the horses (two hundred and 
fifty in number) bringing up the rear. 

As soon as we approached the first herd of 
cattle, which we found grazing, the party 
halted, and each capataz, taking with him 
| ten men, proceeded slowly forwards, with a 
view to surround them. They advanced in 
two lines, each taking a circuit, and proceeded 
cautiously, so as not to alarm the cattle, and 
cause them to disperse too soon. The other 
peons were left with the tame bullocks, to 
receive and guard the captured animals as 
they were brought in. 

Having approached as near as possible, the 
men are directed each to single out an animal 
of the age and condition required, and to 
drive it down to the place where the men with 
the tame oxen are waiting to receive them ; 
in case they cannot do that, they have their 
lazos ready to enlazar the animal before he 
gets to a distance. 

Each capataz now proceeded forwards at a 
gallop, and as soon as he had advanced one 
hundred and fifty yards, the man nearest to 
him followed at the same pace, and when he 
had gained his distance, the other followed in 
the same order, until they had formed a 
cordon round the cattle. The animals, seeing 
themselves surrounded now, try to escape ; 
but the men head them at every point. 
They then disperse, and break through every 
opening, and it is then that the men single 
out the animals, and either drive them down 
| to the sennelo, or catch them with the lazos, 
The scene is now animated in the extreme, 


completed, two 


cows followed by their calves, yearlings, two- | 


year old bulls, and oxen, all flying over the 
| plain at the top of their speed ; the horsemen 
intermixed ; some bringing down their oxen, 
others with the noose of the lazo twirling over 
their heads, and not unfrequently a horse, 
| which has stumbled, is seen without his rider 
| making the best of his way in the mélée. 

| When the heat of the work is over, for the 


| present, such of the men as have delivered 
their cattle, adjust their saddles and brace up 
| their girths, or, if necessary, change horses, 

and go to the assistance of those who have 
| caught animals that will neither be led nor 


driven. If at a distance, we move the sennelo 
| hear to them, and in succession remove the 
| lazos, and let them mix with those already 
captured. The first corrido was thus finished. 

The men now prepared to surround a 
| second herd, with much the same success as 
before ; and we went on like keen sportsmen, 
| Until night approached, and caught us on the 
|| Very edge ‘of our boundary line, and at too 
| great a distance to return to San Carlos. We 
irected our steps to the puesto of a neigh- 
| bour, and shut up the cattle in the corral for 


* Tame animals, used as a decoy. 
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the night. The peons now unsaddled and 
let go their horses, and each of them caught a 
fresh one, which he tethered for the duty of 
the following morning. 

Previous to closing the entrance of the 
corral, the capataz ordered two of the peons 
to enter and, with their lazos, to bring out 
two of the fattest cows for the evening meal ; 
others of the men were gathering the dry 
bones of the animals previously killed, in 
order to make the fires necessary to cook the 
supper. These were piled in heaps, which 
appeared like rudely constructed altars upon 
which they were about to offer up sacrifice ; 
six of the men had undertaken this duty, the 
others were occupied in slaughtering and 
cutting up the animals, to be cooked as carne 
con cuero, or beef with the hide on. 

By this time night had set fairly in ; thick 
volumes of smoke arose from the fires, and 
the lurid glare cast a demonish hue upon the 
swarthy faces of the men now gathered round. 
They were of all complexions, from the jet 
black to the ruddy hue of the English yeoman ; 
Indians of the Pampas, and natives of the 
interior provinces, with their long black hair, 
which in texture vies with the manes of their 
horses, Yet there was much good-nature in 
their conversation as they, like the fox-hunter, 
ran over the fortunes of the day, naming the 
horse which had carried his rider well through 
danger, when pressed by the furious ox. The 
men who had thrown a good lazo came in for 
their share of praise, and those who had 
suffered mishaps, were subject to pity or 
ridicule as their case might present. All 
came in for their share of criticism, and their 
loud laughs made the Pampas ring. 

When the meat was cooked nothing could 
appear more uninviting. The different parts 
presented a black mass, apparently burnt to 
a cinder. My peon de mano now came to 
announce that supper was ready. I was 
seated on the green sward, at a short distance 
from the fires. He brought a cake of dried 
cow’s dung, and placed it before me; over 
this he threw part of the web of fat which 
incloses the intestines, to serve in the absence 
of a table-cloth ; he then brought part of the 
roasted meat, and, after carefully removing 
the charred ribs, he placed it on the unin- 
viting table, the hide serving as a plate. 
When thus dished up few Commanders-in- 
Chief, after a hard fought day, would have 
eee with their supper. The meat was 
delicately white and tender, a little salt 
sprinkled over it made the gravy flow like a 
stream as I scraped the meat from the shell. 
Having satisfied my hunger, a drink of water, 
out of a cow’s horn, completed the feast. 

Next morning, soon as the cock from the 
ridge of the neighbouring cottage announced 
the approach of day, the capataz and early 
risers of the party shook the dew from their 
ponchos, and commenced their toilet. The 
fires of the preceding night were rekindled, 
and the mati handed round. When the 
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| planation of national distress, 


“saffron morn” began to dawn the capataz 
gave the sweeping order for “ todo el mundo,” 
to saddle. The gates were then unbarred, 
and the cattle let forth, the men forming in a 
crescent to stop the rush from the corral. 
After a few minutes allowed for them to 
settle, the whole moved forward, and, as soon 
as we came to the herds, the men got ready 
their lazos. The scenes of the former day 
were renewed; night arrived; and we supped 
as before. At the end of four days we made 
up five hundred head of horned cattle,and thus 
finished the labour of making tropa a campo. 


“A RAT! A RAT!—DEAD FOR A 


DUCAT.” * 

THERE is nothing like being in earnest 
when one begins a good work. So, evidently, 
thinks the author of a blue covered pam- 
phlet just issued, with a title page headed 
by three words and nine notes of exclama- 
tion—Rat!!! Rat!!! Rat!!! The object 
of the writer is no less than to alarm the 
whole nation by showing what we lose every 
year by the animals against whom he has 
made such a dead set. Not content with 
dilating on this fact in the body of his work, 
he puts what he calls “a startling fact,” upon 
the blue wrapper. “One pair of rats,” he 
says, “with their progeny, will produce in 
three years no less a number than six hundred 
and forty-six thousand eight hundred and 
eight rats! which will consume, day by day, 
as much food as sixty-four thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty men; leaving eight rats to 
starve.” This, it must be admitted, is startling 
enough, but any one who has a cellar, or a 
corn-bin, will be inclined to believe almost 
any tale, however strong, or to applaud any 
abuse however severe, which may be heaped 
upon that convicted thief Rat. Midnight 
burglaries, undetected by the new police, sink 
into insignificance compared with the ravages 
of rats of the London sewers, which steal and 
destroy more, in one week, than the value of 
all the robberies of plate that blaze away in 
the newspapers from year’s end to year’s end. 
And yet the plunderers go on almost un- 
molested. They are too knowing for traps, 
and arsenic seems to be more fatal to human, 
than to quadrupedal victims. The French 
Journals, the other day, described a’ grand 
battue in the sewers of Paris, when thousands 
of rats were captured and killed, and we heard 
of large sums cleared by the sale of their 
skins—for these thieves go about like swell 
mobsmen—very well clad. But the example 
of our French brethren was not imitated in 
the modern Babylon. We neither spill blood 
on barricades above ground, nor in sewers 
beneath it. So Mr. Rat still carries on his 
plunder with impunity, to the great horror 
and indignation of good housewives in general, 
and of the writer we have just referred to in 
particular. Protection is with him no ex- 


* Hamlet. 


|a farmer in the British dominions but would, 





| author, “that if rats could by any means be 


| most experienced individuals and naturalists, 





(Conducted by 


He says it ig 
all owing to rats: “The farmers have been 
eaten out of house and home ; bread kept up 
to a starvation price, to the misery, poverty, 
and crime of our manufacturing and agricul- 
tural population. Men seldom think of rats 
because they seldom see them; but are they 
less destructive because they carry on their 
ravages in the dark? Certainly not.” 

In another place he declares “there is not 


if he at present had all the rats have deprived 
him of within the last ten years, this moment 
declare himself a wealthy man.” If the real 
truth could be found out, it would be a safe 
speculation to back the statements of the 
rat-hater against the statistics of the Protec- 
tionists. 

The question then suggests itself, what 
should be done to save this waste—to stop 
the plunder—to banish the thieves ? and we 
turn to the little blue book for information. 
The naturalists are said to give a very clear 
notion of what the rat zs, but what he does 
they describe very imperfectly. Rats are 
modest creatures; they live and labour in 
the dark ; they shun the approach of man. 
Go into a barn or granary, where hundreds 
are living, and you shall not see one ; go toa 
rick that may be one living mass within (a 
thing very common, adds our writer), and 
there shall not be one visible ; or dive intoa 
cellar, that may be perfectly infested with 
them, rats you shall not see, so much asa 
tip of a tail, unless it be that of a stray one 
“popping across for a more safe retreat.” 
As men seldom see them they seldom think 
of them. “But this I say,” goes on our 





made to live on the surface of the earth, 
instead of holes and corners, and feed and run 
about the streets and fields in the open day, 
like dogs and sheep, the whole nation would 
be horror-stricken, and ultimately there would 
not be a man, woman, or child able to brandish 
a stick, but would have a dog, stick, or gun 
for their destruction wherever they met with 
them. And are we to suppose, because they 
carry on their ravages in the dark, that they 
are less destructive? Certainly not ; and my 
object in making this appeal to the nation, 
and supplying it with calculations from the 


is for the purpose of rousing it up to one 
universal warfare against these midnight 
marauders and common enemies of mankind, 
insomuch as they devour the food, to the 
starvation of our fellow-creatures.” He does 
not altogether ignore the argument of the 
friends of the rat—for even the rat has found 
friends amongst naturalists, ready to argue 
in his favour, and in print too—that these 
vermin destroy, in the sewers, much matter 
that would otherwise give out poisonous gases. 
Sewer rats, he admits, are not the very 
worst of the race, but even they should be 
slain wherever they may be caught. But the 
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rats of the cellar, the warehouse, the barn, | 
the rick-yard, the granary, and the corn- 
field, are the grand destroyers against whom 
war to the terrier, the trap, and the ferret is 
roclaimed. 

Do not let any reader suppose that the! 
Ratsbane put forth in the guise of a blue 
pamphlet, is a mere tasteless dose of useful 
knowledge on the rat genus. It is no such 
thing. The author gives a passage or two 
of politics, and then a page or so of rats. 
He is an honest hater, such as Dr. Johnson 
would have admired; nor is his hatred con- 
fined to four-legged adversaries. He evidently 
dislikes Communists and Socialists, as sin- 
cerely as he does rats. “Communism, Social- 
im, and Ratism,” he says, “are terms 
synonymous ;” but this is not the part of his 
book we have to deal with, so let us pass on 
from what he hates to what he admires. | 
“Now,” he says, “ for the prolific disposition 
of rats ;” and here takes an opportunity of 
saying the best word he can for his friends 
the rat-catchers—the rat-killers—the Napo- 
leons of the vermin war—the exterminators 
of the eatchable rats—the Nimrods of the} 
hunting grounds to be found in sewers and 
cellars, and under barn floors. The passage 
looks very like an advertisement ; but since 
it is characteristic, and as the statements are 
curious, and really not without importance, | 
they shall be here quoted :— 


| 





“Now for their prolifie disposition! In this 
respect I have been most ably assisted by the 
renowned James Shaw, of rat-killing celebrity, 
landlord of the Blue Anchor Tavern, Bunhill Row, | 
St. Luke’s, and of whom I cannot speak too highly 
for the civil, straightforward, and animated way | 
in which he communicated every information I 
desired. Curiosity prompted me to make in- 
guiries respecting him, and I find him to be a| 
man universally respected for his manly bearing | 
and refined sentiments of honour, consequently, a | 
man whose testimony can be relied upon. I have 
also been supplied with similar information from 
Mr. Sabin, of rat-killing renown, residing in Broad 
Street, St. Giles’s) These men destroy between 
eight and nine thousand each annually, averaging 
seventeen thousand between them. We will now 
proceed with the calculations. In the first place, 
my informants tell me that rats will have six, 
seven, and eight nests of young in the year, and 
that for three and four years together; secondly, 
that they will have from twelve to twenty-three at 
a litter, and that the young ones will breed at 
three months old; thirdly, that there are more 
females than males, at an average of about ten to 
six. Now, I propose to lay down my calculations 
at something less than one-half. In the first place, 
I say four litters in the year, beginning and ending 
with a litter, so making thirteen litters in three 
years; secondly, to have eight young ones at a 
birth, half male and half female ; thirdly, the 
young ones to have a litter at six months old. 
At this calculation, I will take one pair of rats; 
and at the expiration of three years what do you 
Suppose will be the amount of living rats? Why, 
no less a number than sIX HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
SIX THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND ElcaT! Mr. 
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| HUNDRED, living rats ! 
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Shaw’s little dog ‘ Tiny,’ under six pounds weight, 
has destroyed TWO THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-FIVE pairs of rats, which, had they been 
permitted to live, would, at the same calculation, 
and in the same time, have produced onz THOU- 
SAND SIX HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THREE MILLIONS, 
ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY THOUSAND, TWO 
And the rats destroyed by 
Messrs. Shaw and Sabin in two years, amounting 
to SEVENTEEN THOUSAND pairs, would, had they 
been permitted to live, have produced, at the 
above calculation, and in the same time, no less a 
number than TZN THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND 
NINETY-FIVE MILLIONS, SEVEN HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY-SIX THOUSAND, living rats! Now, let us 
calculate the amount of human food that they 
would destroy. In the first place, my informants 
tell me that six rats will consume day by day as 
much food as a man ; secondly, that the thing has 
been tested, and that the estimate given was, that 
eight rats would consume more than an ordinary 
man. Now, I—to place the thing beyond the 


| smallest shadow of a doubt—will set down ten 


rats to eat as much as a man, not a child; nor 
will I say anything about what rats waste. And 
what shall we find to be the alarming result? 
Why, that the first pair of rats, with their three 
years’ progeny, would consume in the night more 
food than sIxTy-FOUR THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED AND 
ElaHTY men the year round, and leaving eight rats 
to spare! And ithe rats destroyed by the little 
wonder ‘Tiny,’ had they been permitted to live, 
would, at the same caleulation, with their three 


| years’ progeny, have consumed as much food as 
| ONE 
| HUNDRED AND NINETEEN THOUSAND 


HUNDRED AND SIXTY-THREE MILLIONS, THREE 
AND TWENTY 
of 


men; above two-thirds the 


Europe !!” 


population 


Here we come to the great glory of our 
author’s thoughts. After its master, the 
rat-catcher of “manly bearing and refined 
sentiments of honour,’ “Tiny” is his true 
hero. Eclipse might lord it at Epsom or 
Newmarket ; Tom Thumb might trot to 
renown at sixteen miles an hour, but what 
was that compared with the triumphs of 
Tiny ?—the killer of rats who might have 
had a family capable of eating (if they had 
found it) as much victuals or more than 
one hundred and sixty millions of men? Our 
writer proposes a solid gold collar testimonial 
for the “ good ” dog Tiny, to be raised by pub- 
lic subscription. But that would be a paltry 
return for such great services. Tiny’s renown 
lifts him above such mercenary rewards. 

More wonders are in store :— 


“ Now for the vermin destroyed by Messrs. Shaw 
and Sabin. Taken at the same calculation, with 
their three years’ progeny—can you believe it !— 
they would consume more food than the whole 
population of the earth. Yes, if Omnipotence 
would raise up ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINE 
MILLIONS FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-THREE 
THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED more people, these rats 
would consume as much food as them all!! You 
may wonder, but I will prove it to you.” 


A ealculation—like that which has made Tiny 
immortal—is given, and then the reflection 
succeeds, “Is it not a most appalling thing 
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to think that there are at the present time in 
the British empire, thousands, nay millions, in 
a state of starvation, whilst rats are con- 
suming that which would place them and 
their families in a state of affluence and com- 
fort? I ask this simple question (empha- 
tically continues our Rat Hater), “Has not 
Parliament, ere now, been summoned upon 
matters of far less importance to the Em- 
pire? J think it has.” 

A fine opening this for an oratorical patriot, 
whose themes are worn out. An agitation for 
protection against rats would inevitably secure 
the hearty support of the agricultural interest. 

Enough has surely been said to show the 
great importance of rats, but it would be 
wrong to leave the little book which has sug- 
gested this article, without gleaning from it 
a few rat-catching statistics, and without 
pointing out the moral of the whole, by giving 
the writer’s proposition for relieving us from 
the scourge he describes. It seems that one 
rat-catcher has frequently from one thousand 
five hundred to two thousand rats in his cages 
at one time—it isnot stated, but we suppose— 
ready to be killed by “Tiny.” It is averred 
that these are all brought up from the country 
—all “fair barn rats”—and that “it would 
not pay to breed them ”—a question probably 
open to doubt. The natural enemies of the 
rat are thus mustered—the ferret, polecat, 
stoat, weasel, cat, dog, and man. The ferret’s 


—_ of destruction are estimated very 


ightly ; the polecats are very rare, prefer 
game when it can be had, and do little against 
the rat ; the weasel also prefers a chicken or 
a duckling “to fighting with a rat for a meal.” 
Hence the farmers destroy them, and they do 
little against the rats. Cats, as a rule, prefer 
hearth-rugs ; and traps, wnless quite new, and 
consequently sweet and free from the smell of 
rats, are useless. No! There is nothing in 
Nature capable of saving the nation from 
rats, but “Tinies.” 

“T do not know of any quadruped equal to a 
well-bred London terrier for sagacity, courage, 
fidelity, colour, symmetry, general beauty, and 
economy : in a word, he seems in every respect 
formed by nature for man’s companion and pro- 
tector.” 


With a fine burst of eloquence, the author 
asks— 


“ Are rats a calamity to be deplored, or are they 
not? The voices of religion and patriotism cry 
with stentorian lungs, ‘ Yes !’—the voice of phi- 
lanthropy cries, ‘Down with them! down with 
every barrier and annihilate them !’—the fainting 
stomachs of thousands of our starving fellow- 
creatures at home and in the sister-country, with 
the agonised bowels of their withered offspring 
writhing beneath the ruthless fangs of hunger, 
shriek forth with horrid yells for their extermi- 
nation ! ! 

Our friend then takes a higher flight, and 
discusses, with equal fervour and more notes 
of admiration, the question whether—on 
theological grounds—man has a right to kill 
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these creatures, even though they be rats, 
But he soars into such altitudes of rhetorical 
theology, that we dare not follow him. He 
dismisses, in the same paragraph, several 
remedies for rats, with a brevity almost 
savouring of contempt; gliding gracefully 
from theology to arsenic and other poisons he 
returns, with a gush of enthusiasm, to his old 
refrain, “ Tiny.” 

The breed of small terriers -of the Tiny 
breed must be increased. “I do not mean” 
he says, “the little pigmy, dwarf terrier; 
they are tantamount to useless, even where 
they are well bred, not having strength 
enough for hunting. A dog, to be of sound 
service, ought to be from six to sixteen 
pounds weight; I would not recommend | 
them over that, as they become too large 
and unwieldy for the purpose, and too | 
expensive keeping: besides, little dogs will | 
kill mice as well as rats, and that is a great 
recommendation. I would also recommend, 
above all others, the London rat-killing 
terrier ; he is as hard as steel, courageous as | 
a lion, and as handsome as a racehorse: the 
village dogs, on the other hand, are, generally, | 
speaking, too large, too coarse, and too soft, 
You ought to be as particular about breeding 
terriers as they are with racehorses.” 

The writer suggests the abolition of the 
duty upon rat-catching terriers of the “Tiny” 
family ; that associations should be encou- | 
raged in the rural parts of England for 
the promotion of rat-catching in all its | 
branches ; that the bodies of the vermin be | 
sold for manure ; and lastly that rewards be 
given to the greatest killers. 

Literature has, from first to last, been 
strengthened by recruits from nearly every 
class ; but till now we know of no volunteer 
who has enlisted under her banner from the | 
ranks of rat-catching. We know not if 
the publication that has afforded a text 
for this article will effectually augment the 
exterminators of the rat-tribe; but this 
is certain, that, rat-killer though its writer 
be, he has produced between forty and 
fifty pages, in which, though there may 
be much comical exaggeration, there are, 
nevertheless, many curious facts and sugges- 
tions for abating one of the greatest ani 
nuisances that have infested our homes and 
fields, since the days when an English king 
levied tribute of wolves’ heads upon our 
brethren of Wales. 
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